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POETRY. 


TWO WAYS. 


AFTER THE WHIPPING. 
Pouting, and sobbing, and bitter thought; 
Forcetual regret that can come to nought; 
Smarting reproach and doubt of its mother 
(God! that these two should offend one another!) 
Fears taking hold that may keep it in check, 
Till tossed by some sudden release to its wreck. 
Alack, who the bitter succession can know 
That follows the wrong, followed fast by a blow? 








AFTER THE KISS. 
Banishing anger and softened dismay ; 
A half-naughty little one, yearning to pray; 
Unconsciously yearning, and sobbing the rest, 
Pressed in its grief to a grieved mother’s breast— 
Neither angel nor sinner all good to withstand, 
Only God’s little child with the world close at hand. 
O mothers! weak petting may oft be amiss, 
But never came harm from a sorrowful kiss. 


-_- —_—<——_ -——_——- 


MY CLAIM. 
BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 


I claim not to stand by the regal throne, 
Or to sit at the royal board, 

And sing of the men as heroes known, 
While the sparkling wine is poured ; 


Let others chant of their lofty deeds— 
Brave actions, bravely done— 

Ot the battle’s shock and the rush of steeds, 
And the glory lost and won. 


But give me to speak for the dear dumb things 
That have no voice to cry, 

For the lowest stone where the high arch springs 
And the river whose bed is dry. 


For the daisy down in the tangle below, 
With the thick boughs overhead; 

For the myriad seeds that never grow, 
But die on the earth instead ; 


For the barnacles high on the granite edge, 
When the salt sea tide is out; 

For the diamond held in the caverned ledge, 
And the sunlight all about; 


For the icebergs that harder and firmer freeze, 
And colder day by day, 

While the heat pours down on the tropic seas, 
So many a Jeague away! 


For the desert sands that stretch bare and wide 
Under the scorching sky, 

While down in the canon at their side 
The rivers go wasted by. 


Their minstrel, I, though no chain of gold 
I win, for their wealth is small; 
But their secret and pain in my song I hold, 
And I know and love them all. 
—St. Louis Journal of Education. 


HIRAM MOSES. 


BY H. L. 


Tain’t a doin’ nothin’ else 

But walkin’ paths that’s thorny; 
For him as meets my werry soul 

Is gone to Californy. 


And now I'm left to bear the brunt 
Of life with Hiram Moses. 

He’s jest as different from me 
As poppies is from roses. 


He eats, and drinks, and works, and sleeps, 
And ain’t a bad provider; 

But nectar’s all the same to him 
As so much beer and cider. 


I hate this way'’o’ doin’ life 
In sums o° vulgar fractions. 
My spirit yearns for sympatry, 
And passiona! attractions, 





My spiral natur’s in’ard self 
Has gone and been divided. 
In course, I can’t be nothin’ else 

But in’ardly lop-sided. 


I keep a graspin’ after things 
That’s neither here nor yander, 
Just like a goose that’s yoked for life 
To him as ain’t her gander. 


I know we meets in speerit yet; 
But, somehow, human natur’— 

Let’s try to quench it all we can— 
Develops, soon or later. 


And, if it’s true “all flesh is grass,’’ 
’Tis time old Hiram Moses 

Was greenin’ in the pickle now, 
For that metempsychosie. 


He ain’t got no “‘ideal life,” 
An’ “pivotal revolvin’,’’ 

He don’t begin to comprehend, 
Nor even think of solvin’. 


I sometimeg wish my views of things 
Was all confined to wittles— 

To makin’ bread and punkin pies, 
And washin’ pots and kittles ; 


And then I shouldn’t feel so bad 
Because I ain't revealin’ 

To some one else's t’other half 
My undeweloped feelin’. 


I wonder when the time wi// come 
That, in Association, 
A studyin’ of the ‘‘Beautiful,”’ 
I'll foller my vocation, 
—Independent. 











WOMAN IN THE CHRYSALIS, 

When the bride receives the ring upon her 
finger, and utters—if she utters it—the un- 
natural promise to obey, she fancies a poetic 
beauty in the rite. Turning of her own free 
will from her maiden liberty, she voluntarily 
takes the yoke of service upon her. This is 
her view, but is this the historic fact in regard 
to marriage? Not at all. The pledge of 
obedience—the whole theory of inequality in 
marriage—is simply what is left to us of ¢ 
former state of society, in which every woman, 
old or young, must obey somebody. The 
state of tutelage, implied in such a marriage, 
is merely what is left of the old theory of the 
Perpetual Tutelage of Woman, ufider the 
Roman law. 

Roman law, from which our Civil Law is 
derived, has its foundation evidently in patri- 
archal tradition. It recognized at first the 
family only, and that family was held together 
by parental power (Patria Potestas). Ifthe 
father died, his powers passed to the son or 
grandson. as the possible head of a new fami- 
ly; but these powers never could pass to a 
woman, and every woman, of whatever age, 


must be under somebody’s legal control. If | 


her father died, she was still subject through 
life to her nearest male relations, or to her 
father’s nominees, as her guardians, She was 
under perpetual guardianship, both as to per- | 
son or property. No years, no experience, 
could make her anything but a child before 
the law. 

In Oriental countries, the system was still 
more complete. ‘‘A man,” says the Gentoo 
code of laws, ‘‘must keep his wife so much in 
subjection that she by no means be mistress 
of her own action. If the wife have her own 
free will, notwithstanding she be of a superi- 
or caste, she will behave amiss.” But this au- 
thority, which still exists in India, is not mere- 
ly conjugal. The husband exerts it simply as 
being the wife’s legal guardian. If the wo- 
man be unmarried or a widow, she must be as 
rigorously held under some other guardian- 
ship. It is no uncommon thing for a woman 
in India to be the ward of her own son. Lu- 
cretia Mott or Florence Nightingale would 
there be in necessary subjection to somebody. 

Any man of legal age would be considered 
a fit custodian for them, but there must be a 
man. 

With some variation of details at different 
periods, the same system prevailed essentially 
at Rome, down to the time when Rome be- 
came Christian. Those who wish for partic- 
ulars will find them in an admirable chapter 
of Maine’s “Ancient Law’ (New York: 
Scribner & Co., 1871). At one time the hus- 
band was held to possess the Patria Potes- 
tas, or Parental Power, in its full force. By 
law “the woman passed in manum viri, that 
is, she became the daughter of her husband” 
(Maine, p. 149). All she had became his, and 
after his death she was retained in the same 
strict tutelage by any guardians his will might 
appoint. Afterwards, to soften this rigid bond, 
the woman was regarded in law as being tem- 
porarily deposited by her family with her hus- 
band; the family appointed guardians over 
her, and thus, between the two tyrannies, she 
won a sort of independence. Then came 
Christianity, according to Maine, swept away 
the parental authority for married women, 
concentrated all upon the husband. Hence 
our legislation bears the mark of a double ori- 
gin, and woman is half recognized as an equal 
and half as a slave. 


| It is necessary to remember, therefore, that 
all the relation of subjection in marriage is 
merely the residue of an unnatural system, of 
which all the rest is long since outgrown. It 
would have seemed to an ancient Roman a 
matter of course that a woman should, all her 
life long, obey the guardians set over her 
person. It still seems to many people a 
matte: of course that she should obey her hus- 
band. To others among us, on the contrary, 
| both these theories of obedience seem bar- 
barous, and the one is merely a relic of the 
other. 

We cannot disregard the history of the The- 
ory of Tutelage. If we could believe that a 
chrysalis is always a chrysalis, and a butterfly 
always a butterfly, we could easily leave each 
to its appropriate sphere ; but when we see the 
chrysalis split, and the butterfly come half out 
of it, we know that, sooner or later, it must 
spread wings and fly. The theory of tutelage 
is the chrysalis, Woman is the butterfly. 
Sooner or later she will be wholly out. 

T. W. HL 





AN IRRUPTION OF DEPRAVITY. 


WOMEN IN THE PULPIT—A PRESBYTERIAN 
PROTEST. 

The Presbytery of Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. J. 
G. Butler, moderator, has adopted an address 
to the General Assembly; prepared by the 
Rev. Dr. T. S. Brown, the Rev. Dr. J. G. But- 
ler and others, earnestly requesting it “to 
adopt, and to transmit to all the Presbyteries 
for their approval, such rules as shall oblige all 
churches under their care, not to license or or- 
dain women to the Gospel ministry and not to 
allow any woman to teach or preach in pulpits 
or in the public and promiscuous meetings of 
the Church of Christ.” The request is made 
for the following reasons :— 

1. The function of woman is not to govern 
officially. She is to be a direct helper, never a 
principal, in the Church of Christ. She is a 
helpmeet for man. 2, Woman’s function is 
not to teach officially. The prophets and wri- 
ters and church instructors of the Bible were 
all men. There were no female apostles, pres- 
byters, evangelists, pastors, or teachers. There 
were no females among the seventy sent out 
by our Lord. There were no female Bishops, 
and the “angels” of the churches were all men. 
3. Government and teaching are inseparable 
in the church ministry, and both of these func- 
tions are prohibited woman. 4. God has 
made woman subject to her busband, and “he 
shall rule over her.” This position of woman, 
by the Divine decree, is absolutely irreconcila- 
ble with the prerogatives and functions of the 
Holy Ministry. If not, then the authority of 
the husband is above that of the pastor. 5. 
There is no instance in the Old Testament of 
the anointing of a woman to the prophetic 
office, nor to any of the ordinary functions of 
the Ancient Church. There is noinstance on 
record there of any woman ever having been 
called to that office. 6. The Gospel commis- 
sion from the lips of Christ himself to the whole 
New Testament ministry is to men, and to 

men alone. 7. The proof the subordinate and 
| auxiliary relation of woman as found in the 
| writings of Moses and Paul. 8. The express 
prohibition—for reasons universal and perma- 
nent—of the inspired Apostle. 

Five members of the Presbytery voted 
against the adoption of this address,—New 
York Tribune, April, 24th. 

It isn’t often we enjoy the refreshing specta- 
cle of people living fully up to the doctrines 
they preach, but here is an exception. The 
Presbytery of Brooklyn, not content with 
preaching the doctrine of total depravity, evi- 
dently feel it incumbent upon them to prac- 
tice it too, and thus become living illustrations 
of the fact, for the conviction of a skeptical 
generation. The novel experiment is likely 
to prove a brilliant success. If any one is 
hereafter tempted for one moment to doubt 
the thorough, complete, and total depravity 
of human nature, let him only be referred to 
the action of the Brooklyn Presbytery of April, 
1872, and he will become quite convinced of 
his error. If, after eighteen centuries of the 
working of the leaven of Christianity in human 
nature, eighteen centuries of the beautiful 
teachings of Him who said, ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
| so to them,” “Whosoever will be chief among 

you let him be your servant,” “Ye know that 
| the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
| over them, and they that are great exercise 
| authority upon them, but it shall not be so 
among you,’’—if after eighteen centuries of 
this teaching, the professed disciples of the 
Great Teacher can issue such a manifesto as 
the above, is there any hope for us? Might 
| we not as well at once accept Darwin’s theory, 
| and come to the conclusion that we have really 
and truly descended, in every sense of the 
word, from apes, monkeys, and orang-out- 
angs ? 

Butlet us examiue this curious document in 
detail. ‘1. The function of woman is not to 
govern officially.” Then how can she ever 
exercise the duties df a mother, one of the 
most important of which is to “govern official- 
ly?’ Of course she dannot be a teacher; and 
this the gentlemen of the Presbytery are wise 














enough to see, and bold enough to make their 
next valiant charge accordingly. 

“2, Woman’s function is not to teach official- 
ly’ Let us close the doors of our Public 
Schools, Seminaries, and Sabbath schools at 
once, if men enough cannot be found to fill 
the places of the women now employed there- 
in! Better the blackest ignorance than that 
women should “govern” and “‘teach” “‘official- 
ly!” 

“The prophets, writers, and church instruc- 
tors of the Bible were all men.” 

Did the Presbytery never hear of “Miriam, 
the prophetess;” ‘‘Deborah, a prophetess,’’ 
who judged Israel (even though she was a 
Seme couverte at the time); ‘“‘Huldah the 
prophetess” (also a feme couverte), who 
“dwelt in Jerusalem in the college; “Anna, 
a prophetess,” the mother of King Lemuel; 
Priscilla, or the daughters of Philip? Did it 
never observe that Peter alluded to the proph- 
esy of Joel, “‘Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy,” as having been fulfilled in his 
day ? 

But “there were no female presbyters.” 
Heaven grant there never may be, if they 
were to succeed no better than the presbyters 
of Brooklyn in expounding Christian faith and 
practice! 

“There were no females among the seventy 
sent out by our Lord.” How is this fact as- 
certained? And when ascertained, what is it 
expected to prove ? 

“The ‘angels’ of the churches were all men.” 
Speaking of “angels,” why in the world didu’t 
it occur to the Brooklyn Presbytery, in this 
connection, to suggest that the angel Gabriel 
is a man, and also the archangel Michael, and 
that no female angel is mentioned in the Bi- 
ble, and that therefore no woman can ever 
become an angel? This is stronger now, than 
any argument the conservative forces have 
produced yet, and I hereby make them a pres- 
ent of it, to help them along! By working it 
up they may be able to prove that women are 
not immortal, and haven’t any souls; and 
this is all they need to make their position 
logical! 

But to proceed. “3. Government and teach- 
ing are inseparable in the church ministry.” 
This will be interesting to laymen, who always 
supposed they were of some account—what- 
ever they might have thought about lay-wo- 
men. Ministers,it seems, are not only the in- 
structors but the governors of their churches. 

“4, God has made woman subject to her 
husband, and ‘he shall rule over her’ ” If 
the Mosaic account of the creation is authori- 
tative, God did nothing of the kind ; but on the 
contrary created them free and equal. “So 
God created man in his own image, in the im- 
age of God created he him, male and female 
created he them.” He gave “them” dominion 
over the lower orders of creation, but neither 
of them over the other. After the fall, in the 
nature of a prophesy, the consequences of sin 
were stated, among which “‘He shall rule over 
thee’’ was one. As wellmight Judas justify 
betraying his master by pleading that it was 
his duty to fulfil the prophesies, as man tyran- 
ize over woman for a similar reason! 

“5, There is no instance in the Old Testa- 
of the anointing of a woman,” &c. There is 
also “no instance in the Old Testament’’ of 
an electric telegraph, steamboat, or printing 
press; therefore let us renounce them all as 
delusions of the adversary ! 

“6. The Gospel commission from the lips of 
Christ himself to the whole New Testament 
ministry is to men, and to men alone.” Also 
to Jews, and to Jews alone. 

Lastly Moses and Paul are quoted in sup- 
port of the preceding propositions. This 
suggests the story of the taciturn Indian, who 
complained in bitterness of soul that the white 
people upon whom he called did not treat him 
to cider, and was advised by a more successful 
son of the forest to talk Bible to them, and 
try theeffect. Accordingly one cold morning, 
not long thereafter, found our Indian warming 
himself at the chimney-corner of an old fash- 
jioned New England kitchen. After sitting 
awhile in profound silence, he suddenly broke 
forth—* Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’’ No no- 
tice being taken of this effort, he repeated it, 
after waiting a suitable time, slower and more 
solemnly than before—“‘Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.”’ Stillno response. Becoming impa- 
tient as repeated efforts produced no visible re- 
sults, he at last exclaimed impatiently, ‘‘Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, I tell you?’ “Why, 
what do you mean by saying ‘Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, so often?” was the surprised 
inquiry. “I mean cider,” responded our perse- 
vering Indian, coming at last to the point in a 
manner which could not be mistaken. So 
when men keep repeating “Moses, Paul, the 
Bible,” “Moses, Paul, the Bible,” all the time, 
it is very piain to see that they only “mean 
cider” in the shape of power, authority aud 
the spoils. LAVINIA GooDELL. 

J ANESVILLE, Ws. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The ladies of West Gouldsborough, dissatis- 
fied with the failure of their lords, the voters, 
to raise funds to build a much-needed school- 
house, have organized a sewing society to help 
to doit. This is astate of things calculated 
to help the Woman Suffrage movement.| 

Women are prohibited from government 
and teaching, says the Rip Van Winkle Pres- 
bytery of the Katskills. Whose government 
and whose teaching did those sage divines 
first experience in life? Or are they like that 
desolate boy who was born at a very early - 
without a mother ? 


A son of Brigham Young, in responce. tos 
Gentile inquiry, admitted that the young 
Mormon women undoubtedly objected to the 
fractional husband system: but he said: 
“They have to marry somebody, and if. they 
choose a married man they save themselves 
the pang which they would af:erward experi- 
ence if they took a single man and he married 
again.” There is enough of feminine haman 
nature in that brief way of putting it to supply 
the text for a volume of analysis and philosoph- 
ical reflection. 


The late Miss Sarah Baker, for many years 
a resident of Savin Hill, Dorchester, an earn- 
est worker in the anti-slavery cause and an 
advocate of Woman’s Rights, has left a fund 
now amounting to nearly fourteen thousand 
dollars, for the erecting of a Methodist meet- 
ing house near the place of her former resi- 
dence. She told a friend a short time before 
her decease, that the first money placed in her 
hand for the anti-slavery cause was from Mr. 
Shaw, father of the lamented Colonel Shaw 
who was at that time an infant in his mother’s 
arms, 


The family of Mrs. Josiah Wetherbee of 
Waltham have just celebrated the eighty-sixth 
anniversary of the birth of their mother, who 
resides at 46 Central Street. The family con- 
sists of thirteen children living to-day, all of 
whom were present on this happy occasion. 
There are also thirty-five grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. Among the numer- 
ous presents made the aged lady was a unique 
case, with an outer surface of black walnut, 
with thirteen ornamental points, from which 
hung greenbacks in a variety of forms, and 
overall, in richest luxuriance, a fine display 
of flowers. 


On the 30thday of this month, says the 
Sacramento Record, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Houghton of Waltham, Mass., celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding day. 
There has nevcr been a death in the family. 
All of their six children will be present. 
Three of them—J. F. Houghton of our city, O. 
B. Houghton of Benicia, and Miss E. W. 
Houghton of San Franciseo—testify their de- 
votion and love for the “old folks at home” by 
making the journey of three thousand miles, 
expressly for this occasion, which it is pro- 
posed to celebrate in a manner which shall 
ever furnish pleasant memories to all who par- 
ticipate in it. 


If there is any one thing more beautiful 
than another, in a garden of flowers, it isa 
beautiful girl, with a sun-bonnet on her head 
so wide and capacious that you have to get 
square before her and pretty near her, to see 
the glowing cheeks that are sure to be there if 
she is at all accustomed to garden walks and 
works. Physically, there can be nothing bet- 
ter for daughters, and, indeed, for many wives, 
than to take sole charge of a small flower gar- 
den. The benefits derived from early rising, 
stirring the soil, snuffing the pure morning 
air, are freshness and glow of cheek and bright- 
ness of eye,cheerfulness of temper, vigor of 
mind and purity of heart. Consequently she 
must be more cheerful and lovely as a daugh- 
ter, more dignified and womanly as a sister, 
and more attractive and confiding as a wife. 
If you have not the dooryard ground, then get 
a dozen pots and plant the seeds of flowers to 
your taste. The care and attention required 
to rear and train the growing plants occupy 
the mind to the exclusion oftentimes of sense- 
less novel reading, a senseless waste of time. 
You listless, pale-faced, fragile thing of a girl, 
throw off your mock delicacy, put on gloves if 
you will, but work in the flower garden, till 
your cheeks vie in color with the blush of the 
rose you cultivate. 














a 
FOUND HIS PLACE. 


Well will it be for all our race, 

When every man has found his place; 
Shall learn what he’s adapted to, 

And only that shall seek to do. 

But many make a sad mistake, 

Who some position seek to take, 

Which they know not enough to fill, 

And so succeed they never will. 

But many a boy this one thing knows— 
Fenno’s the place to buy Bors’ “CLorugs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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MISSION WORK IN OHIO: NOTES BY THE 
; WAY---No. 2. 


The early part of January found us at Co- 
lumbus, to assist the energetic but over-bur- 
dened Chairman of the executive committee, 
Mrs. Janney, in doing needed work for the 
cause; Petitions were sent to friends in vari- 
ous parts of the State, also circulars soliciting 
pecuniary afd, and other work preparatory to 
the State Convention. Going to.several little 
towns in the vicinity of the capital, we found 
some warta friends of the cause, though our 
audiences were small. At Johnstown we 
met several intelligent and interesting ladies 
who favored the question, and were delighted 
tw have its merits presented. We spoke toa 
very attentive and appreciative audience ina 
neat little Baptist Church. The pastor intro- 
duced us, and at the close of our address dis- 
missed with the doxology and benediction, and 
then shook hands and congratulated us. 
Perhap had never been counted an 
advocate of the question, but no doubt is not 
“far from the kingdom.’’ The city of Spring- 
field was our next destination, where arrange- 
ments were made for us by a “dear mother” 
in the cause, Mrs. R. P. Emmet, who also 
most kindly entertained us, The audience 
was good sized, as many earnest advocates 
of the movement are resident there. The ed- 
itors of the city papers should especially be 
mentioned for the kindness at all times ex- 
hibited toward the advocates of a reform 
which they have never fully indorsed them- 
selves. The following evening we addressed 
another small audience at Greenville. With 
few exceptions, we think there was no sym- 
pathy with the question discussed, and one 
liberal (?) Democrat, who had paid fifty cents 
for himself and wife, doubtless wished that he 
he had retained it for the next troop of min- 
strels; for he complainingly suggested to a 
friend, that all lectures on the “Woman Ques- 
tion’? should be free. ‘‘But,” replied the 
friend, “when you invited Mr. Vallandig- 
ham here to discuss your views, you paid bis 
expenses and probably something more. This 
lecturer is but little more than meeting her 
expenses.’? The wealthy merchant then con- 
cluded to subside; perhaps he wouldn’t have 
felt so badly, if he had known that, on our re- 
turn to Columbus, we found that we had 
cleared just $1.41. 

Going home immediately after the State 
Convention, we next visited Fremont, a town 
in Northern Ohio, whose sacred precincts had 
never been invaded by lecturers. A few per- 
sonal friends interesting themselves in the 
matter, we hoped to get a good hearing. The 
Republican editor, however, who does not 
believe in discussing this question (opposition 
to free speech being very consistent tor the 
manager of a public journal), had not content- 
ed himself with the mere announcement of 
our subject, but took particular pains to in- | 
form his readers that it was to be a Woman’s 
Rights lecture. Afterwards, in speaking of 
our small audience, he informed us that the 


prophetess; claimed that Josiah went to her 
asthe most acceptable teacher of his time, 
and that she had a very noted audience, the 
Chief ‘Priest himself being present. We pre- 
sume he was not so fearful of the “dictation 
of woman” as was the distressed divine in the 
ease of Dr. Cuyler. Miriam was also men- 
tioned as a person of importance in the Jew- 
ish Church, during the time of Moses. Debo- 
rah was, however, more the prototype of Hul- 
dah. 

In times of need, the speaker said, the con- 
ventional trammels were chaken off, and peo- 
ple sought the real. Huldah’s sermon is 
twice mentioned in the Scriptures, the only 
other one receiving like attention being that 
of Christ. 

Josephus speaks of Huldah’s discourse, and 
she was without doubt the most remarkable 
woman of her time. Anna, the prophetess, 
was next mentioned, who gave thanks in the 
temple, in the midst of the multitude. There 
were three classes of the early Christian work- 


daughters of Phillip prophesied, they had 
spiritual gifts given them to warn and exhort, 
and without doubt, gave themselves up to 
their work. All matters of church govern- 
ment were not explicitly defined by the Bible, 
-they were regulated by times and places, and 
we have reason to suppose that these proph- 
etesses traveled, and spoke of Jesus. In 
Greece, women were degraded and down trod- 
den, and of course this message of Gospel de- 
liverance tended greatly to arouse them. We 
cannot imagine how low down and igyorant 
these women were; they naturally thought 
that liberty meant license, and Paul found 
that something like martial law was necessa- 
ry to restrain these women of Corinth. Se- 
vere measures were needed to preserve respect 
for Christianity. For women to have sung in 
church would have been considered disgrace- 
ful in Greece; but it was not so in the Jewish 
Church, and we have no record of their being | 
commanded to “keep silent.’ For Grecian 
women to go unveiled would have been con- 
sidered bold and immodest, so Paul charged 
all true prophetesses to wear veils, showing 
that he did not forbid such women, even 
among the Greeks. All of his commands 
upon the subject had reference to the spirit 
of the age; for, as he foresaw the future, he 
declared that, “‘in Christ Jesus, there was 
neither male nor female.” 

In every age, men and women obey the es- | 
tablished relations between themselves; they 
look at public sentiment, and this should be 


ers, apostles, prophets, and teachers. The | 


“My dear,” said the doctor, “do you remember { decessors. She sought the indorsement of 
a day not long since when you insisted on my | several prominent physicians on an applica- 
eating some old English plum pudding?” | tion for permission to compete in the Bellevue 

My dear remembered it perfectly. Hospital examination. She was everywhere 
“Well, I feel precisely as I did after eating it.” | met, not only with refusal, but with expres- 
We laughed, and aunt Sue wondered if | sions of surprise that she should desire to 
Gail could be growing pedantic. “I used toen- | make such an innovation. It never had been 
joy ber sharp, simple and concise articles so | done—ergo—it never could be, and never 
| much; but now—well, perhaps I am out of | should be. Failing in this direction, she next 
tune. I dare say.” 
Now aunt is one of the lovely women who | Blackwells’ Island, on whose Medical Board, 
insist on taking upon their patient shoulders, | just one member was found who was willing 


dy for every one, consequently the doctor calls | the justice by which she was entitled to this 


her “Gentle Heart.’’ opportunity of proving her ability to stand 
You will all indorse this, we said, “No na- | upon her own merits with the duly qualified 
ture is strong and sweet, that does not some- | physicians. This member was Dr. Joseph W. | 
times crave, and none can be satisfied without | Howe, Professor of Surgery in University | 
securing easily and at will, an absolute seclu- | medical College, to whom be all honor due to | 
sion.”’ any man or woman who dares to face an emp- | 
“Good!” said Tom ; “you girls remember that | ty prejudice. Finally, after many and sore 
this summer when I am taking my siesta in | discouragements attending a pedestrian cam- | 
the hammock.” | paign, we are told, of fifty-five and a half | 
Tom is such a tease! How do you think he | miles, sum total, the right of competition was | 
| ended our “little Gail,” as he called our talk conceded, the examination passed, and the | 
| over the ‘‘Way of Escape ?” | lady pronounced third on the list of five suc- | 
| “Bother Gail and her superimposed imped- | cessful candidates,—whole number, one wo- 
|imenta! Turn to the first page, and read me | man and twelve men. 
| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s letter. She’s a | The examiners reported the names of the 
woman without stuff and nonsense.”’ | five successful candidates in due form to the 
“O Tom, Tom!” we girls exclaimed, “you'll | Medical Board; but took the precaution to 
be a convert yet.” | add a supernumerary sixth name to meet the | 
“Convert! haven’t Ialways steadfastly be- | possible exigency of the non-recognition of 
lieved in smart women doing anything under 





the lady’s.claims by the latter. The Medical | 
the sun they please? but then such women | Board no sooner found the lady’s name on the | 
are rare;’’ and Tom shut the library door with | list, than it went into animated discussion 
a bang. KATE True. | over the propriety of giving her the appoint- 
ee |ment. A portion maintained that since she 
WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS —PROSCRIPTIVE had legitimately entitled herself to represent- 
ACTION OF THE MEDICAL BOARD. | ation before the commissioners, it was unjust 
rrtagl | and inconsistent on the part of the Board to | 
| withhold her name from them. 
In spite of their opposition, however, a res- 
| olution was finally passed to substitute the 
| above noted supernumerary sixth name in rank 
| for the third; by which supererogation, the 
authors of the resolution not only rendered 
| themselves amenable before the Commission- 
| ers, for defiance of Section 4 of Chapter 6 of 
| the Hospital By-Laws, but furthermore made 
| themselves liable to the charge of fraud, in 
| that they kept back from the lady this her le- 


, ded ati ob, | gitimate place on the list, and put in the same 
aqpemnaents are regarded as @ valuable ad- | the name ofa gentleman of inferior qualifica- 
junct toa course of medical study; that they | nn 


we . » ~ ch eee among graduates, = } This underhanded artifice communicated to 
nes - bear, Sa ng sort rastereay! —nee | her, she then, acting by the advice and con- 
examination, and that no one is enrolled upon 


| sent of Emanuel Herzberg, M. D. i 
the list of competitors, until his application is | rg, M » Weare 


——-—_— ~«~|- ~ 


As an instance of the extent to which prej- 
udice may outweigh honor, propriety and just- 
ice in the hands of power, we present our rea- 
ders with a brief synopsis of the history of an 
effort pending upon the part of a receut gradu- 
ate from the Woman’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary, whereby she seeks an 
appointment on the Resident Staff of one of 
the Public Hospitals. 

An explanatory preface is however neces- 
sary for those not fam‘liar with medical rou- 
tine. We therefore here premise that such 





educated up as fast as possible; it is now rap- 
idly changing. Since the sixteenth century, 
the dark night of woman's progress has been 
passing away. The true ideal is, that there | 
should be no shutting the door to any one. 
If women felt called to preach, and could | 
show the fruit of their labors, he should say, 
“Go on,’’ would never vote against it, as had 
peen recently done in the Brooklyn presby- 
tery. 


| has been limited. in New York to the gentle- 


| amined as Doctorsof Medicine, subject to the 
| same oath of office, and practicing under the 
| same diploma with other applicants. 


: - | Parker, M. D., and Stephen Smith, M. D., 
indorsed by one or more prominent members uttered a dignified protest against the injustice 
of the Medical Board in charge of the Hospit- es ageetnyg v 


2s 2 : ae of these proceedings, which was conveyed in | 
al. Up to the present time, this competition her behalf to the Commissioners by Seneii 
Willets, in his official capacity as President of | 
the Woman’s Medical College. The commis- | 
sioners names are Isaac Bell, Owen W. Bren- 
| nan, James Bowen, James B. Nicholson and 
Alexander Frear. The following note ex- 
plains itself: } 





men of the Profession. 
Fifteen years ago, Doctors Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell asked the right of being ex- 


They 


| turned her efforts towards Charity Hospital, 





as lady, and not as Doctor of Medicine, haye 
"before our eyes neither the duty nor the sa. 
credness of your oath,but only the convention- 
alities of society, we have resolved to deem it 
just to pass over your name in silence, for your 
benefit as lady, and to substitute for yours, 
the name of a gentleman of inferior standing 


| to date. 

Dr. Studley isa woman of rare qualifica- 
tions for her professional duties. The mem- 
bers of the Medical Board who deprive her, for 





all other people’s faults. Her excuses are rea- | to indorse her application, and to recognize | the time being, of her well-earned and right- 


ful opportunity may live long enough to ex- 
perience regret and shame at the recollec- 
tion of their present unjust and proscriptive 
conduct.—New York Standard. 


—- = 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


The popular idea is, that wife-hood and 
mother-hood constitute the true sphere of 
woman, but nothing is farther from the pop- 
ular mode of teaching; for a young lady, grad- 
uating from one of our “first seminaries” is 


| fitted for most anything rather than to bea 


wife—far less a mother. 

Having spent four years in one of the above 
named institutions, I am able to “‘speak what 
I do know.’’ My poor brain was crammed 
and re-crammed with French, German, Latin, 
etc., yet the “true sphere” never received a 
more ignorant victim, ignorant of all pertain- 
ing to the duties and responsibilities of a prac- 
tical wife and mother than I. 

How could it be otherwise? I never heard 
a lecture or studied a book giving any useful 
information in regard to my “destiny.’’ 

When a tiny bit of humanity was laid in 
my arms, and I realized that it was mine to 
protect and direct, I could not help wishing 
that I had learned a little less Latin and a 
great deal more of physiology and Hygiene. 

Ab, well! I had to learn the best way I 
could, and, dear reader, when I recall my ter- 
rible blunders and almost fatal errors, I do get 
thoroughly indignant at the constant cry of 
“the true sphere,” for it sounds to me like 
“all preach and no practice.” w. 


—<—— —— 


DOCTOR SAFFORD. 





We of Chicago, who are heart and soul with 
the woman cause, are jubilant; fora fair lit- 
tle woman, whose name is a household word 
to readers of the JoURNAL, has come to dwell 
in our midst. 

One recent afternoon, we three—Mrs. Man- 
ford, editor of Manford’s Magazine, Miss Laura 
Hubbard, a well-known writer, and myself, 
whose name is lustrous only with the glory of 
motherhood, started forth to visit Dr. Mary 
Safford. We had long known of her by her 
terse and interesting letters to the JoURNAL, 
her devotion to the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
by her dauntless achievements in the sphere of 
self-culture, and by her angelic ministrations 
in hospitals and on ship-board during the war; 
but none of us had ever seen her. 

As we journeyed by omnibus to Wabash 


in science.” Such is the gist of the story up~ 

































tion.” 


us a “‘word of discouragement”’ in his next 
paper, assuring us that we had failed to secure 
the sympathy of our audience (quite likely 
as far as he was concerned) and would “scarce- 
ly attain great eminence as an oratress.’’ 
As there are only about a dozen of the sever- 
al hundred speakers in the country who have, 
we entirely agree with the gentleman, though 
at the time, as we stood perched upon that 
shockingly high platform, we thought our 
eminence already attained. He does assure us, 
however, that we might make our mark in 
other than the lecture-field. Delightful hope! 
perhaps as a cookess, we shall reach an im- 
mortal fame. 

Tontogany, a little town south of Toledo, 
signified its willingness to give us a hearing, 
and we had the pleasure of speaking to a 
good-sized audience, intelligent and apprecia- 
tive. Woman Suffrage has many warm 
friends there, but none so earnest and active 
as ‘“‘Auntie Fraber,” who engineered Mrs. 
Cole through on a former occasion, and our- 
self at this time. An editorial gentleman at 
Bryan; in the north-west corner of the State, 
being a former classmate, kindly arranged for 


friend, entertained us at hishome. Thenight 
was dark and stormy so that we were again 
greeted by the traditional “‘small but highly 
appreciative audience.” We found some 
friends of the cause, as indeed we do at all 
places. 

Our cditorial classmate would not admit 
himself converted, yet we judged from his 
conversation thut it had not injured him any 
to hear the subject discussed. On our return, 
we spent the Sabbath aj Toledo, and our 
friends informiug us that one phase of the 
“Woman Question’? was to be discussed at 
one of the Presbyterian Churches that even- 
ing, we at once decided to hear it. Being pro- 
vided with pencil and paper, we went expect- 
ing to report a tirade against ‘‘women as 
preachers,” but were most happily disappoint- 
ed as we listened to the able and liberal dis- 
course of Mr. McCrocker, the pastor. He 


spoke especially in regard to Huldah, the 


people did not come, because they had learn- 
ed that the real topic was the “‘Woman Ques- 
His generosity did not end here; for 
although he had very politely introduced us 
to the audience, he could not forbear giving | 


us, and with his excellent wife, also a school | 





Such a sermon, addressed to a full house, 
| gave us new courage; for we felt that the 
| strongholds of ignorance and prejudice were 
| rapidly being removed, and that very soon 
woman would be recognized as the equal of | 

man in every position in life. The clergy, 
who should take the lead in all needed re- 
| forms, are generally found in the rear, hence 
| the difficulty in getting the masses aroused. 
But when they do take a firm stand for the 


right, how earnest and inspiring they are! 

That the professed ministers of Christ 
Jesus, the woman's best friend, shall soon 
come to know and teach this glad truth of her 
elevation, let us all hope and pray. 





NoRWALK, O. JANE O. DEFOREST. | 
— -- —o= - 
A LITTLE GAIL. 


We have been reading Gail Hamilton’s 
“Way of Escape,” and this is the result. 
Our motherly little Eunice exclaims indig- | 


Where in the world can you find a respectable | 
couple who are not two ‘in closets, clothes and 
bureau-drawers?’ John has his things, I 
mine: ‘double set of toilet apparatus, indeed !’ 
don’t every couple have them, pray? 

until Gail Hamilton has traveled in matrimo- | 
nial harness for five year’s as I have, perhaps 
she will know something about ‘twoness of | 
looking-glasses.’ ” 

Bessie wanted to know, how it came to pass 
that a woman married or single understood a 
man’s extravagant expressions so well. ‘‘That 
‘running all over the house’ pleases me ?”’ 

“Read that sentence again, please,’’ said the 
doctor from the depths of -his Sleepy Hollow 
chair. 

“Which pray ?” 


| 





slow; some doses I prefer to swallow grad- 
ually.” 

We read: “‘Unless Leander’s slight and 
savage impedimenta be superimposed upon the 
elaborate grossamer finery of Hero’s more ad- 
vanced civilization’ "— 

“Lands’ sake!” exclaimed grandma. 

“Whew!” said the doctor, “allow me to take 
a look at that myself.” 

The doctor satisfied his optics, and subsid- 
ed, as Tom calls his settling down in Sleepy 








Hollow. 


| year of successful progress. 


| slender capacities of the Infirmary, have nev- 


| the fact that its diploma is conditional, not 
| only upon the examinations by its faculty, but 
| also upon those of a separate Board of Exam- | 


| Hospital Medical College; Stephen Smith, M. 


asked in vain. Thus, baffled by prejudice, | 
these two heroic women, aided by a few phil- 
anthropic individuals, resolved to open a hos- 
pital for themselves. Out of this effort, sprang, 
ultimately, the Woman’s Medical College of 
the New York Infirmary, now in its fourth 
Its graduates, 
though limited in resources for acquiring prac- | 
tical proficiency in their profession, by the 


ertheless entitled themselves to full recognition 
among its members, and have thus far hon- 


| ored not only their Alma Mater, but the en- 
| tire profession, by their unflinching fidelity to | 
| duty. 


The character of the course of study pur- 
sued at the College is sufficiently indicated by 


iners from other Colleges. This Board is com- | 


nantly, “What is that woman talking about ? | Posed of the following distinguished Doctors | 


of Medicine :—William Parker, M. D., Profes- | 


Surgeons; Austin Flint, M. D., Professor | 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in Bellevue 


D., Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica in | 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College; Isaac E. | 
Taylor., M. D., President of Faculty, Bellevue 


D., Professor of Descriptive Anatomy in Bel- 
levue Hospital Medical College; Alfred L. 
Loomis, M. D., Professor of Institutes and | 
Practice of Medicine in University Medical | 
College; C. F. Chandler, M. D., Professor of | 
Chemistry in Columbia College. 

But thorough as may be their theoretical in- | 


| struction, and however rigid their test exam- | 
“Why the high-flown production, about ‘Le- | inations, it is evident that adue amount of | 
ander’s slight and savage’ something. Go | practical service must be added to this theory, 


that these graduates may be able to meet the 
arduous demands of their profession. At pres- 
eut, the New York Infirmary can sustain but 
one ward—an obstetric ward— whose advan- 
tages are excellent. For practical clinical ex- 
perience in general diseases and their treat- | 
ment, these students must go to the general 
public hospitals. 

For this purpose, the subject of this notice, | 
Mary J. Studley, M. D., resolved to repeat the 
effort to secure the appointment which pre- 
judice had denied her two distinguished pre- 

' 


| their statement and to excuse their action, by 


| noted that the second of these names is also 
Wait | Hospital Medical College; B. M. McCready, M. | 


| the treatment of no sickness whatever. 


NEw York, 4 mo., 3d, 1872. | 
Doctor STUDLEY. 

Dear Friend:—1 presented thy protest to 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, 
all being present when it was read. Three of 
the four stated that they thought that science 
and skill should know no sex, but that merit 
should be the governing principle. They 
unanimously agreed to refer thy papers to the 
Medical Board for examination and report. 

Cordially thy friend, 
SAMUEL WILLETTS. 

This protest drew from the Board a report 
addressed to the Commissioners, in which its 
authors admit the justice of the lady’s claim, 
as also the propriety of appointing women 
physicians, properly qualified, to places in 
Public Hospitals. They then go on to qualify 


Avenue, where she has established herself, we 
queried of each other what she would be like. 
One of our number had seen in Mrs. Liver- 
more’s parlors, a fine-portrait of Dr. Safford, 
taken before her second departure for Europe 
for hospital studies. So she told us that 
the picture had a serious, earnest look, as if 
the original saw through the bubbles of pleas- 
ure that float across life’s pathways, to take in 
a wide vision of the stern necessities and reali- 
ties of a vigorously useful life. 

But Miss H. could not tel! us the color of 
her hair and eyes, the character of her fea- 
tures, or the manner of her dress; and all these 
things, you know, dear JOURNAL, feminine 
curiosity craves to know. 

A subtle instinct of congruity had impelled 


stating that only in Charity Hospital is her 
appointment inadmissable, because the pa | us to discard the usual elegance of fashionable 
tients there, of both sexes, have sicknesses | attire when we visited a woman whose clear 
which it is improper for her to treat. They | sight overreaches the pomps and vanities. 
further maintain that had she understood its | And now, I believe that instinct was an intui- 
nature, she would not have sought the posi- | tive protest of mind against woman’s physical 
tion. The signatures to this report are as fol- | bondage to trains, panniers, trimmings, bus- 





| sor of Surgery in College of Physicians and | lows: H. D. Noyes, M. D., Alfred L. Loomis, | tles, ete. We remarked confidingly to each 


M. D., Wm. Chamberlain, M. D. It will be | other, as we traversed miles of the burnt dis- 
trict, obstructed now by huge masses of build- 
ing material, that our feet would surely prove 
our claim to the uncommon attribute of com- 
mon sense, even should our tongues play us 
recreant in the doctor’s awful presence. For 
we were allshod with what we deemed whole- 
some precautions against the spring-time 
dampness. We didn’t know how our morocco 
boots would shrink to the futile insufficiency 
fact to her? Could they not then leave it op- | of paper, in comparison with the triple soles 
tional with her to maintain or relinquish her | which guarded the doctor's feet, and testified 
right to appointment ? | of hygienic wisdom gained by Alpine climbings 

One fact is prominent in this peculiar chap- | and healthful pedestrian tours all over Europe. 
ter of medical history. These are doctors,| But I must not be in too great haste to de- 
claiming to be representatives of sciences, who | scribe the tiny woman whose quiet persistence 
have essentially said to Dr. Studley: “We well | of purpose has repeatedly undermined the 
know that you studied Anatomy, Physiology, | strongest citadels of prejudice; this wonderful 
Surgery, Pathology and Therapuetics; we | woman, whose graceful, yet adamantine de- 
know that you have studied the treatment of | termination has demolished obstacles that 
diseases of all organs; we know that we our- | would be fatal to vacilating wills. For IL 
selves have recognized your obligation to a | wish to describe to you what we saw in her 
sacred oath which requires that you shrink | office while we awaited her dismissal of the 


on the Board of Examiners by whose consent 
Dr. Studley holds a diploma, which she re- 
ceived under a solemn oath to shrink from 
What 
signifies this strange contradiction? If the 
hospital was really, in their opinion, unfit for 
her presence, could they not, as members of 
the same profession with herself, so state the 





from no service; but, at the same time, we ad- | patients who were consulting her when we ar- 
| mit itis all a faree, to be taken cum grano salis. | rived., We saw alarge, bright room, into which 


We believe that you, as lady, should always | the western sun gleamed cheerily through 
decline your attendance on such cases where | long windows opening upon a piazza. This 
no lady of society should be fuund. There- | room was carpeted with brussels and curtained 
fore, since we, in our guardianship over you | with lace. A pot or two of vivid foliage 
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waxed strong.in the sunlight. Several oil 
paintings hung upon the walls, interspersed 
with framed photographs. We didn’t espy a 
solitary spittoon, not a nauseating pipe, a pair 
of muddy boots, or even a cigar stump, those 
customary sweet relics of masculine medical 
offices. Neither was a mirror visible, so we 
concluded that the busy occupant of the room 
does not pay Narcissus-like worship to her own 
reflection. A marble-topped table occupied 
the middle of the room, covered with writing 
materials (women are never as much addicted 
to desks as men), newspapers, manuscript and 
medical journals. The sofa and book-case 
stood in social propinquity, while over all, 
gathered that ineffable atmosphere of moral 
purity and mental culture which distinguishes 
the woman who thinks wisely and works faith- 
fully, from the one who only dreams. 

When Dr. Safford approached us, and upon 


many of the sick wait daily for her coming, as | 
those others waited for the angel at the pool | 
of Bethesda. Cc. H. W. 


| 
| 
FETTER we 8 a } 


A WEDDING. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Do not think because I 
chronicle it, that a wedding is a rare occur- 
rence in our city of rapidly disappearing ruins. 

It is because the one just’ attended savors 
of romance that I tell you of it. 

The bride, so young and so fair, only sweet 
sixteen, was left fatherless and friendless dur- 
ing our war. 

A noble man, who was ready to care for the 
orphan of an enemy even, brought her North 
from Arkansas; but she found no permanent 
abiding- place, till the generous and truly home- 
like Home of the Friendless in this city made 
her one of its many objects of solicitude and 
kind cafe, About a year since, a home that 





hearing our names, gave us cordial salutation, 
we saw a dainty figure, scarcely above the 
stature of a twelve-years’ old girlk Wesawa 
woman not yet past her youth, yet with the 
chastened dignity of maturity. 
her hygienic theories had wrought themselves 
palpable forms of expression in her attire, and 
that womanhood was ennobled by that small 
form with the grandeur of high aims and sub- 
lime achievements. Her head is large, almost 
disproportionately so for her body, yet making 
manifest to the most casual observer the su- 
preme domination her intellect maintains over 
ber body. Her forehead is wide, giving the 
impression of breadth rather than height. 
Her features are not insipidly regular and 
small, nor large and bold, but they are touched 
with the radiance of a nature warm and glow- 
ing with sympathy and tenderness for all the 
pitiable and beseeching needs of humanity. 
Her complexion, soft and fair, is eloquent of a 
pure life which yields to no intemperance of 
diet, or tornado of devastating passion. 
eyes are bfown, with such a revelation in their 
depths of an earnest, indomitable, yet gentle 
spirit, that I felt my own grow proud that I 
had to her the kinship of sex. Her hair is 
also brown, worn in a simple Grecian coil at 
the back, with a comb just showing above the 
top of the head. In front it is smoothed plain- 
ly away from’ the face, with shell side-combs, 
such as were worn years ago. Far from look- 
ing too plain and old fashioned, she gives one 
the impression that every style she adopts is 
the latest edict of a cultivated and refined 
taste, which hides itself from the “Girl of the 
period”’ as if from a nightmare. 

Had not the swerveless valor with which she 
has conquered the adverse circumstances of 
her life proved her to be “strong minded” we 
should not have guessed it from her manner. 
Her voice is low and sweet; her language well 
chosen, and effective, as if tempered to a keen 
penetrativeness by habitual attrition with 
powerful intellects. With all her advantages 
of face and manner to shine a star in society, 
she has yet, like that other Mary, whose guest 
Jesus was, “chosen the good part.’’ She gives 
the strength of her days to the elevation of 
womanhood. Hers isa grand self-sacrificing 
life, which might eat, drink and be merry in 
the affluence which would be hers for the ac- 
cepting. But she rejects luxury, and its con- 
comitants,—spiritual and mental enervation, 
—for a career of effort to actualize a lofty ideal. 

We have all heard of her brave wrestle with 
disease superinduced by her devotion to hos- 
pital service during the war. We have all 
wondered at her Spartan-like fortitude under 
the agony of an extraordinary surgical opera- 
tion. And we have all exulted that she thus 
proved to the world that she had the courage 
to bear pain unflinchingly; for now,no one 
can doubt her nerve to meet unshrinkingly the 
exigencies of her profession. 

For the woman’s cause, she has studied in 
such ill health as would make most women 
prisoners of an easy chair. For the woman’s 
cause she has written, lectured, traveled, stud- 
ied, and expended her substance. And now 
grateful women ought to build her up such a 
practice as should silence those  scoffing 
tongues which {cry “Shame” upon a woman 
whose sphere is not a domestic one. 

I must not conclude this letter till I describe 
the doctor’s dress, for it was an evident dem- 
onstration that woman’s attire* can be ele- 
gant and tasteful, while comfortable and hy- 
gienic. Her dress was of rich blue cloth, the 
skirt without hint of flounce, overskirt, or bus- 
tle. It was made with a pretty house sacque, 
slightly defining the figure, but compressing it 
in no part. The skirt escaped the floor by 
about an inch. Her white throat was encir- 
cled by a narrow rufile of rich lace fastened by 


a bow of ribbon. Her boots were like Florence 4 


Nightingale’s, shaped to her feet, rather than 
compressing them to their own arbitrary pro- 
portions. They were broad and square at the 


toe, with immensely thick soles, and flat, low | 
Not awkward, ungainly shoes indeed, | 


heels. 
as one might think, but shoes that give to an 
artistic eye the outline of just such feet as 
symmetrical nature would trust with the go- 
ings and comings of that large brained head. 
We are told that she studies the utility as 
well as beauty of simplicity in dress; that her 
clothes are so arranged each night as to be 
swiftly put on for a midnight call. And we 


are glad to know that the women of Chicago | day last, President Hopkins tendered hits res- 


do not foree upon her the napkin of neglect 


We saw that 


Her | 


seemed advantageous for her was offered and 

| accepted in a neighboring State. 
Death again cast her upon the world, and 

| she returned to her Alma Mater. 

On the way, she met by chance, a kind 
young man from this city, who, observing that 
she was timid and alone, made himself known 
to the conductor under whose care she was 
placed, and offered to see her safely to the 
Home, which he did; and one kindness you 
know, is very apt to beget another. He called 
to inquire after his little protege, and, before 
many months passed by, he confessed to the 


the country. Dr. Hopkins has won the high- 
est place in public estimation as a teacher and 
scholar. Edward Everett said, many years | 
ago, that he was the ablest college president 
in America; and since that time his power 
and influence have greatly increased. He is 
to-day in the golden autumn of life, with all 
his great powers in full and ripe maturity, ca- 
pable of the choicest results of study and ex- | 
perience. Perhaps he prefers to resign before | 
his power has waned; but the public do not 
recognize the necessity, and will miss his be- 
nignant presence and serene wisdom. How- 
ever, we are glad to learn that he will still re- 
tain his connection with the college, and teach 
his favorite studies as heretofore, while re- 
lieved from the cares and active responsibili- 
ties of the presidency, 

The choice of Paul A. Chadbourne as his 
successor is a fortunate and wise one, both as 
regards the college and the feelings of Dr. 
Hopkins. He is a graduate of the college, 
and an intimate and cherished friend of Dr. 
Hopkins. He is a man of rare capacity, great 
energys and high character, and will bring to 
the position experience, knowledge of men, 
and a resolution to succeed which promises 
the best results. In many respects, these two 
men supplement each other; and together, 
they form a combination of ability and power 
difficult if not impossible to find in one man. 
It was this feature of the arrangement which 
undoubtedly influenced the choice of the trus- 
tees—a desire to retain the wisdom and expe- 





lovable and motherly matron, that his interest 
for her orphan charge had passed into love, 
and that he desired to marry her. 

It is more than probable that his frequent 
| visits had left a tender impression on the 
| heart of her whom he sought, for it did not 
| require a long season of persuasion to make 
| her his affianced. 
| And to-day, a large number of those inter- 
ested in all that -pertains to the Home, wit- 
nessed the marriage ceremony; it was, con- 
ducted -with such simplicity and good taste, 
that it only served to strengthen all, in previ- 
ously formed impressions of the discretion and 
good judgment of those superintending the 
Home. 4 

Very useful and sensible presents had been 
given by the lady managers, but they were 
not, Iam most happy to say, put in position 
to be inventoried. The spacious library— 
many of whose shelves, I noticed await filling— 
and reading-room was made, by the opening 
of folding dcors, one with the large and airy 
school-room. There were no stiff-mannered 
bouquets, but a profusion of unbound opening 
buds and other delicate tlowers, and over the 
spot where stood the two to be madc one, a 
trailing vine of white roses and buds. 

The dear, little ones of the household, more 
than fifty strong I should say at a venture, had 
been held in check and in eager suspense in 
the school-room; and how interesting and 
lovely a sight it was, to see them all in rank 





clad, all so shiningly washed, and smoothly 
kempt. For reasons not necessary to state, I 
could fully sympathize with them when those 
great overgrown people of five feet and up- 
wards, came in one after another, and closed 
up the vista that had at first promised an out- 
look to juvenile curiosity. I did not wonder 
when I heard a few suppressed but audible 
sounds issue from their lips. 

Just as the pair to be wedded were entering 
the room, more than a dozen voices of the 
larger Home girls burst into achorus of song 
written for the occasion. . 

The marriage ceremony was very impressive 
ly performed by the pastor of the Home. I was 
happy to hear that the wife was not called 
upon to accept other obligations than those 
imposed upon the husband. 

The bride was attired in a traveling suit, so 
plain in color, and simple in make, that the 
impression made upon the mind was, that she 
was well dressed. Now for my own part I do 
not see anything so very remarkable in a young 
man of position and wealth falling in love 
with a pretty girl wherever he finds her, and 
yet there must be something unusual about it, 
as it has been a subject of very universal com- 
ment; and those indomitable quill drivers 
have already given the romance to the world 
I almost thought, as I looked square into the 


there was a moral to be drawn therefrom. 

It occurred to me that he might have 
thought in his own heart the fair daughters uf 
Eve very trifling, affected, and made up,in a 
| great measure, of externals ; and in this young 





girl he found simplicity and a naturalness of | 


manner so refreshing that he resolved to trans- 
| plant her into his own heart and home, before 
| she had been tempted to try on the world’s 
| empty baubles. May their lives be as cloud- 
| less as the sky of this May day morning. 

And may she who has been kindly cared for 
las an orphan remember in the days of pros- 
| perity the fatherless and motherless. 

Yours truly, Mary Y. SAFFoRD. 
CHICAGO, May 1, 1872. 
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CHANGES AT WILLIAM’S COLLEGE. 


At a special meeting of the trustees of Wil- 
| liam’s College, held at Springfield on Wednes- 


ignation., This will be a surprise, and occasion 


in which to wrap her_ten talents, but that ' deep regret in thousands of hearts all over ! 


and file, the tottymites in front, all so neatly | 


rience of Dr. Hopkins, and secure the youth- 
ful energy, tact, ambition and administrative 
ability of President Chadbourne. We think 
it was a wise choice, if a successor was to be 
| elected, and that, in the new president, the 
| college will find a man of high purpose, in- 
| trepid will, intuitive executive skill, and a 
| wide range of personal affinity and power. 
| There is a profound and growing interest and 
anxiety for the success of this college, and all 
| its true friends should co-operate with this 
| last effort to maintain and increase its pros- 
perity.— Adams Transcript. 


HONOR YOUR BUSINESS. 
| We recommend this paragraph, from the 
| London Economist, to all who have a vocation: 
It is a good sign when a man is proud of his 
work or calling. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear men finding fault with tlieir 
| particular business, and deeming themselves 
| unfortunate because fastened to it by the ne- 
cessity of gaining a livelihood. In this spirit 
men fret, and laboriously destroy all comfort 
in their work, or they change their business, 
| and go on miserably, shifting from one thing 
to another, until the grave or poor-house gives 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 

al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 

cially to her Rient OF SUFFRAGE. 

Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Beston, Chicago and St. Louin. 
Jotia Warp Howe, Lucy Sroynz, Henry B. 

BLACKWELL and T. W. Higeinson, Editors. Mary 

A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 

St. Louis Address, Fanny Hory, 615 Chestnut St. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tax Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to peop the issue clear from en- 
—— alliances with other reforms and the endless 
hos cnJividual whims and ries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the 7 and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the di ion of the questi 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance, Singie copy 6 
cents. 








CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
THe AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon‘ 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters jeeyey | to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Boston. 


IT PAYS! 

W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY con- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleléd in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. e are determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so Hberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKEh, 
—T & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. 23. tf 
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| them a fast grip. But while occasionally a 
| man fails in life because he is not in the place 

fitted for his peculiar talent, it happens ten 
times oftener that failure results from neglect 
| and even contempt of an honest business. A 
| man should put his heart into everything that 
| he does. There is not a profession that does 
not have its peculiar cares and vexations. No 

mechanical business is altogether agreeable. 


ike all other human pursuits, with trials, un- 
welcome cuties, and spirit-tiring necessity. 
It is the very wantonness of folly for a man to 
search out the frets and burdens of his calling, 
and give his mind every day to the consider- 
ation of them. They are inevitable. Brood- 
ing over them only gives them strength. On 
the other hand, a man has power given to shed 
beauty and pleasure upon the homeliest toil, 
ifhe be wise. Let aman adopt his business, 
and identify it with his life, and cover it with 
pleasant associations; for God has given us 
imagination, not alone to make us poets, but 
to enable all men to beautify homely things. 
Heart varnish will cover up innumerable evils 
and defects. Look at the good things. Ac- 
cept your lot as a man does a piece of rugged 
ground, and beginto cut out the rocks and 
roots, to deepen and mellow the soil, to enrich 
and plant it. There is something in the most 
forbidding avocation around which man may 
twine pleasant fancies, out of which he may 
develop an honest pride. 














| a — 
| Waurre’s Spectatty For Dysrers1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspeps‘a are pain in the pit of the stomach, 


the finely cut, frank face of the groom, that | caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 


| soon after eating. 
Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 
Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 
Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 
Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 


heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it is 


only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 
Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
tion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms if neglect- 


Commerce, in its endless varieties, is affected, 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call’and Examine. | 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST ., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 

Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2 to4 P.M, 
Mar. 11. 


DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton equare, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2 
wad day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat 
nom ane quality of tone surpassing any Piano in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 60 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Besure and call and examine be- 











ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Music Grand Square Piape Co. 
June 10. ly 


G. W. NORRIS, Presideat. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


- Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 





ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“W hite’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 37 Court Street, | 
(opp. Court House) Boston, Mass. 
bottle. 


Price, $1.00 per 


For sale by all druggists. 19—2t 


| 
R. E. APTHORP. | 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 





ly Anug.5 


| No. 


Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 


490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYVYANCERS, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the 


of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. tf 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Layvooox & sons 
ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS 
\ 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, éc. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cer. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 


Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and de@ler_in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, 1 Vases, eto. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 


zon, Specalcomante Depot, S51 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 
FRENOH LEOTURES. 
PROF. D’EGHENT’S 
Engagements with Families, Schools, ete., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
3} P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Trewo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D’EGHENT, 8 Tre- 
mont place. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. ; 





Jan. 6. 














Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&c. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. _ tf 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls, 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 








Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, 
Boot and Herbal Juice, Anti- 
Bilious Granules. THE “LITTLE 
GIANT” CATHARTIC, or Multum 
in Parvo Physic. 

The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any louger 
taking the large, repulsive and nauseous pila, 
com of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients, 
when we can by a careful application o chemical 
sCience, extract all the cathartic aud other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a winute Gran- 
ule, searcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each litle Pargativo Melict represents, in 
most concentrated form, a3 much: cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in the drug shops. From their wonderful ca- 
thartic power, in provortion to their size, le 
who have not tried them are apt to euppose that 
they are harsh or drastic in effect, but such fs not 
at all the case, the different active medicinal prin- 
ciples of which they are composed being so har- 
monized and modified, one 4 the others, as to 
produce a most searching and thor- 
ough, yet gemtly and kindly operating 
cathartic. 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, 
upon analysis, will find in them any Calomel or 
other forms of mercury or any other mi~eral 
poison. 

Being entirely vegetabic, no particaiar | 
care is required while using them. They = 
rate without disturbance to the constitution. diet, 
oroccupation. For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Fivod, vain 
in the houlders, Ti¢gltiiness of the 
Chest, Dizzine Sour Eructations 
of the Stomach, Bad taste in 
mouth, Billious attacks, Pain in 
region of Kidneys, Internal Fever, 
Bloated Lc ple | about Stomach, 
Rush of Blood to Head, High Col- 
ored Urine, Unsociability and 
Gloomy Forebodings, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgativ.: Pcilets. 
In explanation of the re: ial power of wy Pur- 

tive Pellets over eo greaf a variety of diseases, 

wish to say that their action upon the 
animal economy is universal, nota 

J - or tissue escaping their sana- 

ive impress. Age does not impair them ; 

their eugar-couting and being enclosed in glass 
bottles preserve their virtues unimpai for an 

length of time, in any climate, so that they are al- 
ways fresh and reliable, which is not the case 
with the pills found in the drag stores, put up in 
chase wood or paste-board boxes. Recollect that 
for all diseases where a Laxative, Altera- 
tive or Purgative is indicated, these little 

Pellets -will give the most perfect satisfaction to 

all who use them. 

They are sold by all enterprising 
Druggists at 25 cents a bottle. 

Do not allow any druggist té induce yon to 
take anything else that he may my is just a« 

as m Pellets because he makes a larger 
rofit on that which he recommends. If your 

druggist cannot supply them, enclose 25 cen 5 

and receive them by return mail from 

. R. V. PIERCE, M,. D., Prop’r, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 18, 1872. 


Premiums. 

For Owz new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;’’ price 
82.50. 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
For Tx» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


ey” Ove Farenps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 




















Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 








A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us two new sub 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOUBNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Out 
OF HER SPHERE,’ by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
art, price $1.00. 








CONVENTION IN FALL RIVER. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will be held 
im Fall River, Mass., commencing on Tuesday 
evening, May 2\st, at 8 o’clock, to continue on 
Wednesday at 21-2and8P.M. The follow- 
ing persons are expected to address the Con- 
vention. ELIzABETH K. CHURCHILL, MARY 
F. Eastman, M.\ry H. Graves, Lucy Stone, 
H. B. BLACKWELL. 








CONVENTION IN NEW BEDFORD. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will be held 
in New Bedford, on the 23d inst., commenc- 
ing at 10 1-2 o’clock, and continuing all day 
and evening. Lucy Stone, Mrs. E. K. 
€HURCHILL, Miss M. E. EastMAn, probably 
also Wm. LLoyD GARRISON and Mrs, LivER- 
MORE, will address the C4nvention. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, commencing on 
Monday evening, May 27th, at 71-2, P. M., and 
continuing in session, during Tuesday 28th, 
morning, afternoon and evening—at 10, A. M., 
21-2, P. M., and 7 1-2, P. M. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage from all 
parts of New England, are invited to meet in 
counsel, and devise plans of work, and elect 
officers for the coming year. 


Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, William 
Lloyd Garrison, James Freeman Clarke, Rev. 
Wm. B. Wright, Ada C. Bowles, Mary. F. 


Eastman, Margaret W. Campbell, Henry B. 
B)ackwell, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Rev. Phebe 
Hanaford, and others have engaged to be pres- 
ent. Additional names next week. Admis- 
sion free. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
JULIA WARD Howe, Pres. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com, 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, Secretary. 








NEW YORE ANNIV ERSAR RE ARY. 


The anniversary of the AmeRICAN Wom- 
AN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION at Apollo Hall, 
New York, on the 9th inst., was an interest- 
ing and successful meeting. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
presided, and made the opening address. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Charlotte E. 
Wilbour, Mary F. Eastman, Rev. Edward Eg- 
gleston, Helen M. Jenkins, Henry B. Black- 
well, Amanda Deyo and others addressed the 


“eonvention, 


Some disappointment was felt at the una- 
voidable absence of Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Bowles, 
and Mrs. Livermore, the two former being 
detained by severe indisposition. In conse- 
quence of an error of dates, on the part of the 
proprietors of Steinway Hall, the meeting 
was held at an unusual place; nevertheless, 
the number of persons in attendance at the 
three sessions averaged seven hundred, and 
was composed, for the most part, of substan- 
tial, reliable friends of the movement. ‘The 
notices of the Press weré brief, but respectful. 
The Convention declined to take any separate 
political action, arraigned the so-called “Lib- 
eral Republicans” for their illiberal exclusion 
of women, and appealed to the approaching 
National Conventions at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore for a recognition of the rightful 
claims of woman to legal aud political equal- 
ity. ihe 

NATIONAL SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE. 

The ‘‘Woman Suffrage and Educational 
Committee,’ held a convention on the 9th 
and 10th insts., at Steinway Hall. Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton presided. Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon, and 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker were the prin- 
cipal apeakers. The proceedings were opened 
with prayer by Mrs. Hooker. 

A platform and resolutions were presented. 
The most noticeable event of the meeting was 
Mrs. Woodbull’s unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
place Mrs. Stanton in the control of the con- 
vention. An appeal to the proprietors of the 
Hall decided the question in Mrs. Stanton’s 


getting that the cold monotony of the hus- 


ment. There is more sameness in laying eter- 
nal rows of rectangular bricks, than in taking 
care of a house; there is far greater tendency 
to contract the mind in an endless sewing of 
leather or cloth than in nursing and rearing 
a child. We don’t believe the woman’s rights 
peuple speak from wide experience of the lat- 
ter *‘degradation.” 


favor. Mrs. Woodhull and her friends then 
withdrew, and held a separate meeting on the 
10th and 11th insts., in Apollo Hall, at which, 
“amid great confusion,” Mrs. Woodhull was 
nominated for the Presidency. ; 

We congratulate the National Suffrage and 
Educational Committee, and the Woman Suf- 
fragists who prefer to work under their aus- 
pices, upon having excluded side issues, and 
thus virtually adopted the platform of the 
American Society. We hope they have got 
rid of the “Free Love” incubus which has 
done incalculable harm to the cause of wom- 
an suffrage. Women, like “men, are known 
by the company they keep.” The withdrawal 
of Mrs. Woodbull and her so-called “radical 
reformers”’ will result, we hope, in bringing 
once more to the front of the New York Soci- 
ety women whose intellect and character 
command public respect. 
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VOTING AND NURSING. 


The Boston Pilot has an article with the 
above heading, in which it builds up its man 
of straw for the purpose of pulling it down, 
repeats stale objections, a thousand times 
stated and answered, perverts the claims the 
women really make, and shows its contempt 
in this way :— 

What number of women, armed with scrap- 
ed lint, and possessing the ability to weep and 
nurse, could have prevented the South from 
going out of the Union?.... In one of the 
effeminate papers that take the side of the few 
women who clamor for rights, we find the fol- 
lowing piece of sentimentality. 

The “sentimentality” stated the fact, that 
while men make instruments of war, and use 
them, women scrape lint, administer cordials, 
watch the dying pillow, write the last mes- 
sages of love to the home circle, and are the 
only mourners at many a burial. 

Again it says :— 

We are continually being told by a certain 
class of people, of the hopeless slavery of wo- 
man’s life under existing institutions. We 
have on laid down a paper containing a wail 
over her endless sweeping, and dusting, and 
nursing that never varies, day after day, and 
year after year. Whatof it? we ask. y 
should it vary? Does her husband’s life 
vary? These woman’s rights people grumble 
at the wife’s monotonous work, entirely for- 


band’s labor is far harder to bear, and much 
more likely to injure his intellectual develop- 


This is the difference: the brick-layer does 


his work, aud, at the close of the day, receives 
the money value of it. The money is “his, 
against the universe.’’ His to use as he 
pleases. He may buy land or stocks, or put it 
in the savings bank, and at last is free to will 
it as he pleases, 

The brick-layer’s wife, on the contrary, 
works not ouly the same hours that her hus- 
band does, but she rises earlier than he, to 
get his breakfast, while he takes a last nap. 
She sits up long after he is asleep, to mend 
and make his garments, and those of their 
children. She not only does not receive any 
money value for this prolonged service, but 
hears her husband talk of “supporting his 
wife.’’ For her life-long work she gets only 
her food and clothes; or, if her lusband die, 
the law will give her the use of a small frac- 
tion of his land (if he own any), and one-third 
of the money which the common toil and 
thrift of both have saved. But even this she 
will have only in case she become a widow. 
As long as her husband lives, she is legally 
entitled only to her food and clothes. 

In any other house but that of her husband, 
there would be a money value for her work. 
Her complaint is the same just one that her 
husband would make if, for all his hard work, 
every day in the year, all the years of his mar- 
ried life, he could command only his food and 
clothes. 

This reasonable claim the Pilot calls “clam- 
or,” and assumes that “women wish to be ex- 
cused from performing housework, and from 
being mothers, and advises that they devote 
themselves to charity, thus :— 


I shall hope to listen to the discussions, an 
note the action of the General Assembly whic 


right and power of its expression. 
But by all means let us have at this crisis, 


and as “on the side of the oppressor there i 


est tribunal, and let the tribunal reiterate th 


bidden to woman in the Holy Oracles.” 


State on the track of the fugitive, but whethe 


supposed black folks to be. 


prophets, apostles, evangelists and so on). Wel 


and past generations, church members includ 
ed, have been guilty of falsifying to a fearfu 


gels! 
tablished by the General Assembly, let us forth 


ed ‘‘their place” also. 


ings of Moses and Paul. 
and Paul! 


albeit dark clouds and storms may interpose 


matin song, for we know— 
“Tis coming, yes, ’tis coming. 
. - CABS. 


tee 


WARRINGTON’S AFTER THOUGHT. 
‘The following letter from Warrington to Mr. 
Edward Atkinson of this city deserves general 
perusal. It expresses the feelings of many 
who desire political reform but do not find it 
in the \Cincinnati candidates and platform. 


I gladly signed the Massachusetts paper urg- 
ing republicans to go to Cincinnati, although I 
thought the convention was called upon a 





There are numbers of clever women ex- 
pending their energies in agitating for Wo- | 
man Suffrage. How good it would be if there | 
were numbers of clever women in New Eng- | 
land to devote their time and talents to the | 
improvement of their less fortunate sisters on | 
such points as properly rearivg their children, 
or making their homes happy. Surely these | 
duties are as important as the public duty of | 
voting. We do not believe that, even were 
women to obtain the ballot, they would there- 
fore be excused from performing house-work, 
or from being mothers, 

Women ask that as wives they may share 
equally in the profits as they do in the bur- 
dens of the family; that as mothers they may 
be equally entitled to the guardianship of 
children; that as subjects of law they may 
have a voice in its enactment; that like other 
taxpayers, they may decide the amount and 
disposition of the tax, and they will succeed 
because their demand is just. L. 8. 


SILENCE HER. 


The agitation to emancipate women is 
threatening to effect so much and so soon, it is 
constantly gaining so many adherents, that the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn, claiming to be of “the 











all in favor of a reform in the politics of the 


| country. The “Consultation” has been held, 


and has resulted in a failure to make nomin- 
ations which give any promise of a reforma- 
tion. Those who went to Cincinnati mainly 
to make a protest against an absurd theory of 
political economy, which is at the bottom of a 
great share of our corrupt and unequal! legis- 
lation, national and State, find a candidate 
provided for them who is, more than any 
other man in the country, responsible for the 
spread of the delusion. Those who went 
there to protest against personal government, 
the chief vice of the Grant administration, 
find themselves asked to support a man who, 
as a politician, is simply the head of a faction 
of the republican party in New York. Those 
who went there believing that a nomination 
would be made which, if ratified, would 
change for the better the civil service, in its 
higher as well as its lower grades, find a can- 
didate placed in the field whose following is 
mainly personal, and who, even if personally 
honest himself, invariably acts upon principles 
which makes nine men out of ten rogues or 
the victims of roguery,—from whose election 
or support, therefore, no reform in the civil 
service can be expected. Those who went 
there simply to “‘beat Grant’’ find them- 
selves contronted with no alternative but the 
election of Grant, or the regular democratic 
candidate,—either of these hap-hazard results 
to be effected by the personal disgrace of sup- 


church of Christ,” is terrified, and determines 
that woman's voice shall not be heard in the 
church. It therefore takes preliminary action 
in the following Resolve: “That the Presbytery 
respec' fully and earnestly request of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to adopt, and to transmit to all 
the Presbyteries, for their approval, such rules 
as shall oblige all churches under their care 
not to license or ordain women to teach or 
preach in our pulpits or in the public and pro- 
miscuous meetings of the Church of Christ.’’ 


is soon to meet in our city, and believe there 
will not be a question treated which will have 
so much of interest, at least to the outside 
world, as this, which goes down to the depths, 
and reaches to the heights, of the womanly na- 
ture; and I should consider it just as rational 
and just as effectual, for that religious body to 
vote away woman’s soul, as to vote down the 


a Fugitive Slave Law for women, it is high 
time, it denotes progress, and the church must 
be “saved” like the precious ‘‘Union” of old; | from martyrdom, 


wer,” so let him at once appeal to the high- 
po 


Assembly’s letter of eighteen hundred thirty- 
two, which pronounces that “To teach and ex- 
hort, or to lead us in prayer (my italics) in 
public promiscuous assemblies, is clearly for- 


This time.it is the church instead of the 


it will frame a bill “enabling” its agents and 
hunters to cross into the border land to seize 
the deserter, cannot be foretold; but as the 
church is supposed greatly to take cognizance 
of, and to supervise the land ‘‘over the river,” 
it will undoubtedly “bring her back,” or else 
doom her forever to “the kitchen” where the 
pro-slavery churchman in his dream of heaven 


This vigilance committee, the church-saving 
Presbytery of Brooklyn, lays down as one of 
its nine logical reasons, that the ‘‘angels” of the 
(olden) churches were all men! (as well as 


well, I hate to accuse, but the “men” of this 
extreme, in that they have assured women with 
true religious fervor, that they were the an- 


Now if this view of the vigilants is es- 


with have the “angels’’ of that body, arraign- 
ed for the sin of lying, that they shall be assign- 


We should have judged, with our uninspired 
judgment, looking at the greater number of wo- 
men communicants in the churches, that they 
were really the saints and angels; but I re- 
member the gold and greenbacks they pay to 
the support of these, and am convinced, for an- 
gels do not raise “the sinews of war.’’ We 
learn too from this vigilance committee, that 
“the gospel commission is to men, and men 
alone,” and that the proof of the subordinate 
relation of women is to be found in the writ- 


Truly how presumptuous in women to aspire 
to the thought of a soul, or that she can re- 
ceive light from the same source as did Moses 
As history repeats her lesson, her finger 
points to the east, aflush with the rose of 
dawn, we greet it hopefully and unabashed, 


before the actual sunrise. But we sing our 


wrong basis, and should have been a union of 


porting a bad ticket nominated by corruption 
and blunders. Under the circumstances which 
call forth this wail from one of your fellow- 
signers and sufferers, I suggest that you invite 
correspondence from all persons who are in- 
clined to try again to extricate themselves 
from a corrupt condition of parties, and see 
what comes of it; and in this effort, if it is 
not too late, I think you will find many who 
will join. Yours respectfully, 

Boston, May, 6, 1872. W.S. Roprnson. 








WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


d On Sunday, May 6th, Rev. Mary H. Graves 
h | preached in the Unitarian Church, North 
Easton, in exchange with Rev. Mr. Chaffin. 

Rev. Mrs. Gustin, pastor of the Christian 
Church, in Mansfield, exchanged with the 
Methodist minister in that place. 

Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith addressed a 
large and appreciative audience in Phila- 
delphia, in the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, on Sunday, the 12th inst. Subject: 
“Entering the Promised jand.’’ 
a Mr. Withrow, the pastor of the Arch Street 
church, is now absent on a tour to Europe, 
which fact, it is to be hoped, may shield him 


3 In plain common-sense, and simplicity of 
manner, Mrs. Smith cannot be surpassed ; and 
e | her present popularity is not wonderful to 
those who have heard her. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. R. B. Stratton, of Worcester, sailed, on 
the 13th inst., fora tour in Germany, in search 
of health. 


William Cullen Bryant is to deliver the ad- 
dress at the inauguration of the Shakspeare 
statue in New York, the 23d instant. 

The annual meeting of the Bristol County 
Woman Suffrage Association at Taunton, 
Mass., last Tuesday, awakened general inter- 
est and gave great satisfaction. 

Amherst College has received $100,000 from 
Samuel A. Hitchcock. We are glad of it. 
This is a great deal better than to ‘get it by 
taxes from women who would not be allowed 
to derive any benefit from it. 


r 


] Moses Kimball, who moved a vote of cen- 
sure against the chaplain, because he prayed 
- | that the members would vote for Woman Suf- 
| | frage, in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the close of the session, moved 
also a vote of thanks to him. A small atone- 
ment, perhaps. 


- St. Petersburg correspondence says that 
General Sheridan and a number of other per- 
sons who entertained Alexis during his visit 
to the United States are to receive decora- 
tions from the Czar in acknowledgement of 
the kindness shown the Grand Duke. Gen- 
eral Sheridan is to receive the order of the 
White Eagle. 

In the United States House of Representa- 
tives, an amendment that widows shall not 
lose their pensions by marrying again was re- 
jected—67 to 92. An amendment was adopt- 
ed, that a widow forfeiting her pension by 
marriage shall, upon again becoming a widow, 
be entitled to a pension again if in indigent 
circumstances, 


About one hundred of the foreign population 
of Milford went to Boston to get naturalized. 
Part of them got arrested for intoxication, and 
were sent to the Island. Their friends in Mil- 
ford bailed them out, that they might vote on 
the liquor question Jast Tuesday. These 
drunken men are the political superiors of wo- 
men. 

Tea and coffee may possibly be superseded 
by a Brazilian tree, which produces a fruit 
about the size of a walnut, containing five or 
six seeds, ‘The seeds are roasted, mixed with 
water and dried. Before being used they re- 
quire grinding, when they fall into a kind of 
powder. The active principle is identical with 
that found in tea and coffee, but there is twice 
as much of it in these seeds, which are called 
Guarnana, as there is in tea. 


A miniature Dead Sea has been discovered 
in Nevada, Itliesin an oval basin, 150 feet 
below the surface of the plain, the banks 
shelving down with as much symmetry as if 
fashioned by art. The water of this lake is 
impregnated with soluble substances, mostly 
borax, soda, and salt, to a degree that renders 
it almost ropy with slime, and so dense, that 
a person can float on it without effort. This 
lake has no visible outlet or inlet, but, being 
of great depth, is probably fed by springs far 
down in the earth. 

Mr. Ruskin says that letters intended for 
him must be very short and very plainly writ- 
ten, or they won’t be read; furthermore, that 
the writers of these letters “need never ask me 
to do anything, because I won’t doit. And 

in general I cannot answer letters; but for 
any that come to help me, the writers may be 
sure that I am grateful. I get a great many 
from people who know that I must be good- 

natured from my books. I was good-natured 

once; but I beg tostate, in the most positive 

terms, that I am now old, tired, and very ill- 
natured.” 


Queen Victoria would do a popular and be- 
nevolent act if she should remit so much of 
the sentence of the fanatical and foolish 
O’Connor as condemns him to receive twenty 
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Century, which will not increase the popular 
estimation of the “divinity that hedges in the 
crown.”  Semi-civilized States like Dela- 
ware, in the American Union, should be al- 
lowed the monopoly of this inhuman practice, 
Yet even this is a great advance upon the 
cruel death of torture inflicted upon the un- 
happy wretch who attempted to assassinate 
Louis XV., less than a century ago. 


The Greenfield Gazette and Courier has 
had the following advertisement several weeks 
in its columns, without note or comment that 
we have seen: 

WHEREAS, 
Be neera C. YOUNG left my bed on the 10th 
of February last, I forbid all persons harboring, 
trusting, or helping her in any way shape or manner, 
or her children, Mary L. Young and Benjamin F. 


Young; forI shall not pay any debts of their co 
tracting after this date. HIRAM Cc. YOUNG, 


If any proof were necessary to show that 
woman needs to protect herself, we have it 
here, where a husband may thus shamefully, 
in the public papers, forbid shelter and help “in 
any way, shape, or manner,” to his wife and 
hersmall children. Itisnot woman suffrage 
that creates the increased demand for divorce, 
but the possibility of such facts as the above, 


In the Massachusetts Legislature, a bill was 
reported by the committee on woman suffrage, 
providing that all official acts, which, if per- 
formed by a male citizen holding office, under 
any general! law would be valid, shall be equal- 
ly so when performed by a female citizen so 
holding office. The purpose of this bill was 
to make valid the acts of women who are 
holding certain offices in towns and cities of 
the commonwealth. The members made 
sport of the bill, and refused it a third read- 
ing by a vote of seventy to one hundred. 
The towns which have appointed women to 
office should see to it that the men they send 
to the Legislature next winter will be those 
who will not defeat the wishes of those who 
elected them. 


John Bright thinks the. establishment of 
Woman Suffrage should precede the abolition 
of monarchy in England. He is quite right. 
Accordingly, when a Mr. W. H. Harris, of Bir- 
mingham, having heard some one say that, if 
the English people adopted a republican form 
of government, Mr. John Bright would be se- 
lected as President, wrote to that gentleman 
on the subject, he received the following re- 
ply :— 

“RoOcHDALE, April 7, 1872. 
Dear Sir:—Your republican friend must not 
be a very desperate character if he proposes to 
make me his first President, though I doubt if 
he can be a friend of mine. As to opinions on 
the question of monarchy or republicanism, I 
hope and believe it will be a long time before 
we are asked to give our opinion. Our ances- 
tors decided the matter a good while since, and 
I would suggest tht you and I should leave 
any further decision to our posterity. Now, 
from your letter, I conclude you are willing to 
do this; and I can assure you I am not Toss 
willing. I am, truly yours, 

JOHN Briout.”’ 

Henry Wilson writes of what he saw while 
traveling in Scotland thus: 
Much of the romance attaching to the scen- 
ery of Scotland, we attribute to Scott and 
Burns; but, on my way to Ayr, I saw a sight 
that surprised me, though it afterwards became 
too common-—I saw seventeen women hoeing 
ina field, and aman without a hoe as overseer, 
It reminded me too forcibly of our Southern 
slave system. I have heard a good deal about 
woman’s right to work in this country: they 
have that right to work in the old country. I 
believe in their right to vote, but not in their 
right to work as 1 saw it there. I saw more 
women working in Germany than anywhere 
else; but I saw women working with a bar- 
row on the railroads, carrying coal, carrying 
mortar in a hod up the ladder to the top of 
six story buildings; and women up there using 
the trowel. I have seen them yoked with 
dogs, cows and bulls—such women !—big feet 
and hands, and faces nearly as black as our 
colored brethren. I have seen them loaded 
down with hay, and a man walking along 
with arake. For this service, they get from 
twenty to thirty cents a day, and find them- 
selves. 
It is a pleasant sign of the times, that wealth 
is given for educational purposes so much more 
frequently now than formerly. Stephen Salis- 
bury, of Worcester, has just conferred a lasting 
benefit upon that town, by giving to the 
Worcester County Free Institute of Industrial 
Science, forty thousand dollars, to be accepted 
as a separate fund, to be named the Fund for 
the Department of English and other Modern 
Languagés; and said fund is to be held in 
trust for the following uses, and for no other 
use, that is in trust, to invest said fund safely 
and productively, and “First, to use as much 
of the income thereof as may be necessary to 
maintain said fund at its original value; ‘‘Sec- 
ond, to expend the balance of the income not 
required to maintain the original value of the 
fund, so far as may be necessary, for the ex- 
penses of the department of the English and 
other modern languages; and, “Third, to ex- 
pend for appropriate objects of the Institute 
any balance of income which, on account of 
other provisions, may not be needed for said 
department of languages. 
The forty-fourth annual report of the 
Chauncy Hall School, in this city, gives its 
continued testimony to the safety and wisdom 
of educating boys and girls in the same schools 
thus: ‘‘Our experiment of educating the sexes 
together is entirely successful. The girls are 
or have been members of all the different 
classes of the school, and their proficiency is 
fully equal to that of boys of the same age in 
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d for presentation to college last summer ; 
put the colleges ia this vicinity not being open 
to them, their entrance has been delayed. One 
will enter the University of Michigan next 
summer, and others are fitting for the same in- 
stitution. We believe that our school is the 
onty one in Boston, public or private, where 
girls can join regularly organized classes in pre- 
‘paration for college or other higher institutions 
of learning.” Mr. Ladd, the accomplished 
‘head of this school, is doing a great work by 
this practical experiment. The lesson of suc- 
cess is never lost. Meantime his own daugh- 
‘ter has to go to Michigan University, while 
the sons of Western men come East, for the ad- 
vantages which these older institutions give. 


George. T. Downing delivered a very plain- 
spoken address at the civil rights meeting in 
the Congregational Church, Washington, on 
Thursday, the 9th inst. He reiterates the 
wrongs which prejudice inflicts on the colored 
people, and calls for the protection of Congress. 
He is evidently concerned lest the Republi- 
can Party should not come upto the point, and 
intimates pretty clearly that, if it do not, the 
colored people must look elsewhere for friends. 
He says:— 

I would add that our party, the Republican 
Party, stands in profession fully committed to 
all we demand: whatever of credit or discredit 
attaches thereto is already upon it; it cannot 
shake it off, and it is not good policy to give 
discredit to its own professions by timidly 
halting, by not giving them manly and honest 
support. I would invite attention to the fact, 
that so popular are these principles that a new 
party, just coming into existence, seeking gen- 
eral favor, has blazoned them fully on their 
banner; but welook with much anxiety to the 
old party, which has been so instrumental in 
securing the rights we enjoy. With the hope 
that it will secure us in our civil rights, we 
look to the Republican party, which has had 
so much to doin popularizing the principles 
so dear to us, aud expect it to be true to us. 
We are waiting with much concern. It is to 
be hoped that we will not have to wait much 
longer. Itis hoped that we are not waiting 
in vain; for, should it be so, we would have to 
look about for some organization that would 
be induced to stand up for us because it would 

be right, and because we represent a certain 
amouut of political strength. 


At the Women’s Club, Boston, Mr. Harris 
of St. Louis read a paper on the position of 
woman in the present age, and the kind of ed- 
ucation she needs. The philosophy of history 
entered largely into his treatment of the ques- 
tion, and he laid much emphasis on the change 
now taking place in the relative position of 
woman toward the sphere of domestic life. 
Once it was all her world, and hence it was 
wise in Goethe to recommend that women 
should be educated to be mothers,—that is, to 
perform the round of duties which family life 
then imposed. But, with the increasing con- 
quest of nature by man, comes a change in 
this relation ; and women, as well as men, are 
set free from the necessity of providing for 
mere subsistence, and allowed to cultivate 
their minds to a higher degree. He saw no 
reason why girls should not pursue the same 
studies as boys, and he would have the two 
sexes taught in the sameschools. In St Louis, 
as well as in New England, the experiment 
had been tried, and the results were every 
way good. In St Louis, men and women are 
paid the same salary for doing the same work 
in teaching. Mr. Harris also said that the 
employment of women as assistant teachers, 
with a view to promotion, was found to work 
better than the employment of men in the 
same way. The women developed a capacity 
for directing a school and for making the pu- 
pils and their parents interested in education, 
which was not found to so great a degree when 
men were employed in the same subordinate 
pusitions.—Springfield Republican. 


Thomas Buchanan Read, the American 
painter and poet is dead. He was born in 
Chester County, Penn., March 12,1842, At 
the age of seventeen, he went to Cincinnati 
and entered the sculptor’s studio, but soon af- 
ter devoted himself to painting. In 1841, he 
removed to New York, and a little later to 
Boston, where he continued the study and 
practice of his art, mostly in portrait-painting. 
He took up his residence in Philadelphia in 
1846, and visited Europe in 1850. He re- 
turned to Cincinnati, but in 1853 he took up 
his residence in Florence, and remained there 
until 1858. Then he again made Cincinnati 
his home, but in 1866 he again went to Italy, 
and untila month ago lived in Rome, Early 
this spring, he was seized with the malarious 
fever, and finding that there was no hope of 
recovery, came back to die in his native coun- 
try. Ten days ago, he arrived in New York, 
but was unable to proceed farther, and on 
Saturday night he died. Mr. Read’s first vol- 
ume of poems was published in this city in 
1847. His first long poem, “The New Pasto- 
ral,’’ was published in 1855. Of his pictures, 
the ‘Lost Pleiad,” the “Water Sprite,’ and 
“Longfellow’s Children,” are, with one ex- 
ception, the bestknown. The war of the re- 
belliun inspired both his brush and his pen, and 
he made Sheridan’s famous ride to Wiuches- 
ter the subject of a large painting, and also 
of a poem, which is, perhaps, the most stir- 
ring and best-remembered of all the war-songs 
written, It was written in the short space of 
two hours, for James E. Murdoch to recite at 
an entertainment for the benefit of the sol- 
diers, given in Cincinnati.— Advertiser. 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


In accordance with the call issued by the 
Executive Committee for a mass meeting in 
New York, on Thursday, May 9th, a large as- 
semblage gathered at Apollo Hall, to partici- 
pate in the anniversary exercises of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone presided, and among those on the 
platform were Mrs. Charlotte E. Wilbour, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Henry B. Black- 
well, Helen M. Jenkins of Pittsburg, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and other well-known friends of 
the cause. 

Lucy Srone called the meeting to order at 
11, A. M., and briefly reviewed the history of 
the Woman Suffrage movement for the past 
year. The legislatures of nearly all the States 
had had the subject before them in some 
form. The Governor of Massachusetts had 
recommended in his message the passage of a 
law authorizing women to vote on the ques- 
tion of liquor licenses, a thing never before 
done by any governor. A joint special com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage had been accord- 
ingly constituted, and a majority had reported 
in its favor, after several interesting public 
hearings. She alluded to the prominence giv- 
en during the past year to the question of 
Woman Suffrage in the States’ legislatures, 
and though the vote had not been large 
enough to give justice to women, yet it had 
been larger than last year, and had shown 
that public opinion was setting in the right 
direction. From a political point of view, 
therefore, they had good reason to rejoice. 

In Congress, too, the subject had received 
attention, and the friends of the cause there 
had proposed the passage of an act providing 
that there should be no restriction of the suf- 
frage in any Territory where it now exists, aud 
this was introduced with ¢special reference 
to the women of Wyoming and Utah. Hon. 
Henry Wilson had introduced a bill to give 
women who are citizens of the United States, 
the right to vote and hold office in the Terri- 
tories. In the church, too, the cause had 
made hopeful progress. There had been 
more women admitted to preach than in any 
previous year. The preaching of women was 
not forbidden by the great apostles of the 
church, and the large audience that listened 
to Miss Smiley, and the larger one who read 
the report of the discussion that followed, 
would judge intelligently between her and 
the wise men of the Brooklyn Presbytery, and 
the result of that judgment could not fail to 
be in favor of the cause of woman. Never 
before were pulpits so frequently filled with 
women; and the world began now to recog- 
nize that it stood in need of the ministry of 
wornen, although it had at one time regarded 
woman's usefulness in the church to be con- 
fined to raising money to buy cushions for the 
pews. The newspapers, also, more than ever 
tried to show what women were doing, and 
even at Cincinnati, though the convention 
had by no means acted as it ought to have 
done, yet still, even there, good had come out 
of evil. They had now met again in Conven- 
tion, not as enemies of law, or custom, or the 
proprieties, but simply to ask that the Amer- 
ican people recognize the fundamental princi- 
ples of their government—that just govern- 
ment exists only by consent ofall the governed. 
In conclusion, Mrs. Stone stated the object 
of the present gathering to be the discussion 
of all topics relative to the cause of Woman 
Suffrage. 

On motion of John K. Wildman, Henry B. 
Blackwell was appointed Secretary of the 
meeting. : 

REv. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, of Boston, 
was introduced as the first regular speaker of 
the day. Having traced the early history of 
the Woman Suffrage movement, and shown 
that, like the slavery agitation, it had passed 
through a decade of ridicule before a steady 
public opinion had been cultivated in its 
favor, Mr. Clarke devoted himself to the arti- 
cle in the Popular Science Monthly against 
Woman’s Rights. That article was founded 
on the supposition apparently that the advo- 
cates of Woman’s Rights claimed that there 
was mo mental difference between man and 
woman. On the contrary, they recognized 
that difference as much as any one, and claim- 
ed that it constituted in itself an argument in 
favor of justice. All work in which men and 
women were united was better done than 
work done by men or by women alone. Dr. 
Bushnell had also attacked Woman Suffrage 
on religious grounds. His argument was that 
the nature of woman was not adapted for gov- 
ernment, and she was made to be governed, 
not to govern. He did not seem to recollect 
that eight out of ten of the common schools 
in this country were governed by women. 
That surely showed that they were fitted for 
exercising the functions of government. 

Mrs. HELEN P. JENKINS of Pittsburg next 
addressed the meeting. Sheasked if any new 
objection against Woman Suffrage could be 
brought forward that had not been answered 
over and over again. A gentleman had told 
her the other day that she had all the argu- 
ment on her side, but that still he was oppos- 
ed to Woman Suffrage because he did not like 
it, and because it did not agree with what he 
thought the proper sphere of woman. That 





-was, no doubt, a strong objection, though it 


did not sound so. But how many prejudices 
of this kind had been overcome in the past? 
A Chinaman would be horrified at the custom 
of his wife eating at the same table with him, 
yet if he were to live here ten years, he would 
recognize the folly of his present conception 
of propriety. The present state of society 
showed that man alone was not fit to govern. 
Take the condition of our prisons for example. 
They were a scandal and a reproach to our 
civilization, because woman’s spirit was absent 
from the legislation that controlled them. 
Then there was that great question of prosti- 
tution, which is gnawing at the vitals of our 
race. That was another question in which 
woman’s influence was necessary. Mill had 
shown us that we had passed through a grand 
revolution, which had resulted in the two 
sexes passing their whole lives together; and 
remembering this, was it wise to allow wo- 
man to be frivolous and ignorant, as they 
must be, unless great duties were confided to 
them. As the woman was, so would the man 
be; if she were frivolous, he would be influ- 
enced by her for harm. As the poet said, 
“The world yet waits her queen;” and this 
was true, for until she was freed from the 
shackles that now fettered her, she could not 
grow into the full glory of womanhood. For 
the sake of all coming generations, woman 
must be elevated to a higher standing, and al- 
though the time of her suffrage approached 
but slowly, she felt satisfied that in 1876 every 
man in the land would take the hand of en- 
franchised woman of America, who would 
not only be an ornament to the country, but 
a blessing to the universe. 

Mrs. Deyo, a Quaker lady, of Duchess 
County, New York, spoke in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, and universal peace and fraternity, 
with great force and eloquence. She regard- 
ed the suffrage movement as a logical devel- 
opment of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and predicted a great moral reform as 
the result of woman’s participation. Mrs. 
Deyo alluded in grateful terms to the unselfish 
labors of Lucy Stone, and other pioneers in 
the cause of woman’s elevation, and hailed 
Impartial Suffrage for men and women, as the 
harbinger of permanent peace among nations. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL said that the Wo 
man Suffrage movement was not in the inter- 
est of any political party, nor in favor of any 
particular candidate. It did not propose any 
revolution in social relations, but was intend- 
ed to convince the mind, the heart, and the 
conscience of the American people that a 
great moral and political reform was needed, 
which must begin by enlisting in the active 
business of the government, every man aud 
woman capable of forming a political opinion. 

This Convention was not assembled to 
nominate candidates for the Presidency, nor 
to break up the social relations of men and 
women, but simply to educate public opinion 
to recognize the justice of giving women the 
ballot. The demand for Woman Suffrage was 
simply a demand for right on the principle 
that governments are just only when they ob- 
tain the consent of the governed. Half the 
governed are women. Political power in- 
heres in the people, and one-half the people are 
women, deprived of the use of that power. 
Taxation without representation was tyranny. 
The women of Massachusetts were taxed on 
$131,000,000, and on this account they claim 
to have a voice in the government of the 
State. Woman Suffrage was a great moral 


‘| and political reform, because it would bring all 


citizens of both sexes to the primary meetings, 
the neglect of which was the great source of our 
political evils. Almost all the political corrup- 
tion of the country arises from the fact that the 
best men do not attend the primary meetings, 
which are the real sources of power; and in 
every town and ward all through the United 
States, half a dozen men make it their busi- 
ness to get together and decide on the future 
course of action of the party; and,as is their 
decision, so is the result. Every town in 
every county was now governed by “rings,” 
the whole country was governed by rings— 
State, local, and national rings. Man did not 
go to political primaries, because he could not 
take his wife with him. The tired man of 
business, who now went home and took his 
wife to the church meeting, or the concert, or 
to the opera, would go to primaries and meet 
his fellow-citizens there, if his wife could go 
with him. He was tired of humbug; tired to 
death of political reforms that were no reforms ; 
tired to death of Woman Suffrage associations 
that wanted more than Woman Suffrage, and 
that wanted more latitudinarian views of 
marriage. Genuine political reform could be 
effected in only two directions, First, by 
arousing an intelligent interest in public af- 
fairs in the minds of the people. Second, by 
obtaining a faithful and unbiassed expression 
of public opinion. This can never be done 
while less than five per cent of our voters go to 
the primary meetings where the real work of 
government is transacted, and while less than 
40 per cent of the qualified voters go to the 
polls. What we want is a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, instead 
of a government by cliques of selfish interest, 
and rings of professional office-seekers. How 
can we get the people to participate? Only 
by enlisting the joint codperation and influ- 
ence of men and women, as they are already 


enlisted in churches, in society, and in domes- 

tic life. They had just heard of a great Con- 

vention of men gathered together in Cincin- 

nati which professed the object of reforming 

American politics; yet, when the platform of 
that Convention was read, the fact appeared 
that it was very like those platforms which had 
previously been put forth, and that there had 
been the same old wire-pulling, the same 
sharp practice, the same struggle for selfish 

interests that had distinguished the conven- 
tions that had preceded it, and for himself, he 

did not see either in the candidates, or in the 
platform, any assurance of political reform; 
and it is idle to suppose that Mr. Greeley’s 
nomination or election would destroy rings, 
when that very nomination was the work of a 
ring. Horace Greeley was a man for whom 
he had great respect. He believed him to be 
as honest as any politician, but he had said of 
Woman Suffrage that it meant free love, and 
when he said that, he said that which makes 
it the duty of every woman in the country to 
work hard to defeat him for the office of Pres- 
ident. Horace Greeley had said what was 
not true, and a man who would say that, hav- 
ing so many friends in favor of the movement, 
must be held responsible for his utterances, as 
well as the convention that nominated him. 
They had refused admission to a woman sole- 
ly because she was a woman, and they had 
refused to incorporate a Woman Suffrage 
plank in their platform; and if, at any time, 
he had wished the Liberal Republican move- 
ment success, yet from that time he lost 
all his interest in it, and he could not support 
it. But ifany man or woman could see a hope 
of reform in that movement, go forward, make 
it a success, and plant its banner of equal 
rights for all on the heights. As for himself, 
he was ashamed of a platform that demands 
universal amnesty and untfversal suffrage for 
every negro and rebel, and puts its heel on 
the neck of every woman. He hoped that the 
Philadelphia Convention would do better, but 
he had no confideice in any politicians. He 
waited to see what the Convention at Phila- 
delphia would bring forth. He knew that the 
Democratic party had once given the ballot 
to poor white men, and he waited to see 
what they would do with this question; and 
when all the platforms were before him, then 
he proposed to vote for that which would 
most advance the cause which was so dear to 
him; and if he could see any candidate who 
would give woman a better chance, he would 
vote for him. He would remind the audience 
of the time when woman first entered into 
politics, and of the moral revolution she cre- 
ated. It was in 1840.° She did not vote, 
but she began to attend political meetings. 
The Democratic meetings were atte:.ded by 
men alone, but on the other side the women 
joined with the men in singing “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler, too,” and the result was victory. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 3, P. M., the meeting was called to order 
by the president, who presented the following 
letters from speakers who were unfortunately 
prevented from attending: 


LETTER FROM Wo. LLoyp GARRISON. 
Boston, May 7, 1872. 

My DEAR FRIEND :—Not being able to at- 
tend the anniversary of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, I must use my pen instead 
of my voice, to congratulate its members and 
friends upon the steady progress which their 
cause is making, as indicated by many cheer- 
ing signs on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
single fact, that there are three thousand 
females in the employment of the general gov- 
ernment, is a striking illustration of this, 
They are industriously and effectively helpirg 
to carry on our national affairs in their various 
ramifications; and not a whisper is raised 
about their being out of their “appropriate 
sphere.” A few years ago, if any of them had 
aspired to positions in the several departments 
at Washington, they would have excited both 
displeasure and ridicule for their presumption. 
It seems to me that no sensible, reflecting man 
can come to any other conclusion than this, 
that if they are qualified to discharge such re- 
sponsible duties, they are equally qualified to 
vote—even if the right of suffrage implies (as 
it does not) the possession of superior intelli- 
gence. But power, long unjustly usurped, is 
slow to give way; and that which has never 
been reasoned up, it is difficult to reason down. 
Every great change is through struggle and 
trial, aud must be preceded by more or less of 
general eulightenment. All seeming reverses 
are actual helps in the end. While we must 
not be too sanguine of speedy success, we must 
not be in the least discouraged at any amount 
of opposition. They who are in the wrong, 
have always cause for perturbation and de- 
spondency. They whose cause is just are en- 
titled to be serene and assured under all cir- 
cumstances; and I can fiud no cause more 

just in all history, than that which aims to se- 
/ cure to the whole of mankind the same essen- 
tial rights and immunities. 

What I think is needed, on the part of the 
advocates of impartial suffrage, is a stronger 
impeachment of that masculine usurpation of 
political power, whereby half the population of 
the country are persistently disfranchised. It 
is to be ranked with other usurpations which 
have kept the human race in a state of depend- 
ence and servility, aud reprobated accordingly. 
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For oue, I wash my hands of all responsibili- 
ty for its continuance, and pronounce all at- 
tempts to justify it asa flagrant abuse of thr; 
reasoning faculties, and discreditable alike to 
the head and heart of him who makes them. 
Your hearty co-worker, 


Wa. LLorp GARRISON, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


LETTER FRom Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
Boston, May 6, 1872. 
My DEAR Lucy Sronr.—At the last mo- 
ment, I find that I cannot go with you to New 
York, to attend the meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Two or three 
lecture engagements, which should have been 
fulfilled weeks since, have drifted into those 
days set apart for our meeting, and before I 
knew it,-the advertisements were out, the 
tickets sold, and the whole affair irrevocably 
fixed. You will not need me at New York, 
there are to be so many speakers present—al- 
though I know you would like me to be there, 
as I would like to go. But in Vermont, 
whither I am bound, there is no one to take 
my place,if I fail to “put in an appearance.’ 
Therefore since the two engagements clash, as 
I did not expect they would, I am compelled 
to go where my absence would oceasion the 
most disappointment. Whether in New York 
or Vermont, the same work occupies me that 
engages you. That is one consolation, while 
there is yet another, in the thought that the 
demand fcr the advocacy of justice to woman 
is so wide-spread and urgent that we are com- 
pelled to divide our forces, when we would 
fain consolidate them, Yours very truly, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


Miss Mary F. EASTMAN then made an ad- 
mirable address, showing that the disfranchise- 
ment of Woman is the stronghold of aristocra- 
cy,and citing numerous instances of oppression 
to her sex from the enforcement of unjust laws 
in the enactment of which women had no 
voice. 


Lucy Srone spoke at some length, giving the 
reasons why women demanded equal rights. 
The Constitution says that government is for 
the governed. Are not women governed? 
The government is for the people. Are not 
women people? All the laws were favorable 
to men, but less favorable to women. A wid- 
ower has the use of the whole of the property 
of his wife, while a widow has only her thirds, 
The first, is called an estate by courtesy. 
That sounds well. The latter is called an en- 
cumbrance. That does not sound well. 
[Laughter.] In this glorious State of New 
York, the law used to count the things the 
widow might keep in the cupboard. She used 
to get six plates, a dozen spoons, six chairs, &c., 
although I can’t see wliat they wanted with a 
dozen spoons when they only got six plates. 
|Laughter.] Ifa widower dies, his name is in- 
scribed on his tombstone. If a widow dies, 
she is put down as a relict of somebody. 
|Laughter.| O ladies, I wonder that every one 
of you is not stung with indignation to cry out 
against the legal wrongs aud inequalities to 
which wives and widows are subjected, until 
men invite you to the polls. A law in New 
Jersey gives a man the right to will the custo- 
dy of his children, already born, and yet to be 
born, to anybody he pleases. New Jersey is 
one of the meanest States of the Union—to 
women. 

A lady on the platform—That’s the law in 
all the States; in this State, too. 

Mrs. Stone then spoke of the needs of wo- 
men for work. She said there never was a 
better set of printers than the girls who set 
type in the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
The girls never go out on a spree [laughter 
and applause], and formerly the priuter’s so- 
cieties agreed never to work for a man who em- 
ployed girls. I am tired of seeing in all our 
statute books that the only persons who are 
not allowed to vote, are idiots, fools, felons, 
and women. 


Mr. BLACKWELL, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, offered the following resolutions, 
and moved that they be received for discus- 
sion, and acted upon seriatim. Carried. 

The resolutions are as follows:— 


Resolved, That we congratulate the friends 
of Woman Suffrage upon the steady progress 
of the movement during the past year; upon 
the widening liberty of th ught and occupa- 
tion everywhere accorded to woman ; upon the 
coéducation of the sexes in the State universi- 
ties of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Kansas, also in Cornell University as well as 
in Oberlin, Antioch and other Colleges; upon 
the admission of women as lay delegates, dea- 
conesses, and ministers in Christian churches ; 
upon the recognition of womau’s right to prac- 
tice law by the Supreme Court of the United 
States; upon the establishment of Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming and Utah; upon the large 
votes recently given in its favor by the Legis- 
latures of Maine, lowa and Massachusetts ; and 
upon the bills introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tor Wilson and Representative Hoar to confer 
suffrage upon woman in the Territories. 

Resolved, That the recent action of the 
Brooklyn Presbytery in defying woman’s 
right to preach the Gospel is in direct conflict 
with the Law of God, under which, in the be- 
ginning, woman was endowed with joint do- 
minion; under which, in the Mosaic economy, 
Deborah led armies and judged Israel forty 
years; and under which, in the Christian‘dis- 
pensation, ‘there is neither male nor female, 
but all are one in Christ Jesus,”’ 

Resolved, That permanent political reform 
can never be effected without a general attend- 
ance of citizens at the primary meetings, 80 as 
to rescue them from the control of rings; and 





[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 160.] 


















































was that the front gate?” Before she had 





























his open Bible, and more introductions follow- | time—a good reproof—but no one had the ! It is very easily done.—Hearth and Home. 
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ghing, and turning around to look at him. | been guilty of till the deacon kissed her, and | explain to-night. I only wish I could be there, pepe were 
Shall I then have met the loved ones, It was prayer-meeting night, and the dea- | laughed too, in spite of himself. Then he | but I can’t leave the babies.” eopene tonthee ant Senter. prapheh pesqraed 
All the loved ones gone before? con went to prayer-meeting for the first time ood tothe etn Atesied ent @ eres ai with a faith and absorbed in an object, who meth 
Will they come with radiant faces, me tenet se - mpc ye , walked to the window, and looked out. ; If you have no objections, Mrs. Flint,” re- swayed men by the force of his ideas, the ho- Th 
As I near the heavenly shore? ‘ “9 a active gut ; and after meeting, “VYou’re not going to let them clothes hang plied the deacon, “my Susie will come and li f his lif : passe 
waited to shake hands with the minister and | out there all d: Martha Flint!” stew with them. and let ¥ a ot be |e and the unique lfiness of 
Will the love which thrilled our being, sanin al the Ghetiee coemee tucatiien. endl out there all day, are you, Martha Flint! y _— and let you go; she wou his character, steadily onward toward an end one o 
Still endure, and still expand? sate} , . ’ “Of course I am; you don’t suppose, now | delighted. which was not always theirs. Perhaps no this a 
Growing richer, faller, grander, presens heir letters. = — i __ | Pve got them out, God’s going to grudge me | ‘‘Oh, thank you! that would be so nice; you ; know 
Te tant - He’ had the satisfaction of feeling on his : mag man since Mohammed died ever held such as- 
n that never fading land? “ . & the sunshine to dry them with, because it’s | are very kind!’ and she bowed them out of cendency over all with whom he came into Grey 
Thus a mourning daughter questioned, _, rage wegayeen a good impres- | Sunday, do you? Why, it would be wicked | the door. habitual contact. It was at the lowest ebb of sixtec 
As she stood beside the bier, sion; it pleased him ; it would have pleased | ¢, pring them in before sundown. But see **Ain’t you glad you married me, Samuel, in- , He livi every 
Where reposed in spirit-beauty us; atid he told his little wife that night, in | here, Mr. Deacon, it’s about time I called you | stead of Abigail Howe?” said the small wo- | men*mmed's fortune, rte eee ry Mad: 
One so loved and honored here. his grave way, that he “hoped, coming as he i, RE I “ Hh: : : ~ | rebel among his kinsmen, that the “compan- . 
oe > ’ g to account, I think. How came you to be | man smiling up athim. No matter what the | ; ” societ 
And to every one who’s suffered, did, into the midst of astrange people, there traveli to-day? Guess there’s a little | deacon said and did ions,’ as they were subsequently called, the ial 
Through the chastening of God’s hand might never be any occasion of remark against ae : d : . ee ” oe ‘ men who had known him from boyhood, who social 
» ‘ 2 ‘ ag’ Sunday-breaking on both sides, isn’t there ?” As she was setting the tea-table that night, . ; substi 
There must come some dim revealings, him while he remained among them.” ° saw him eat, drink’ and sleep, who were hid- 
ti spirit- 8 : The deacon turned slowly around, and sat | she broke out into another merry laugh. : : : ment 
From the nearing spirit-land. “I’m sure I hope not, Samuel,” she said . , “What's th Saeed ing with him from an hourly expected ven- 
Some revealings, mate, but patent, looking innocently up in bis face, and oiiinn, down. Then perching herself on his. knee . at’s the matter now, dear?” said the geance, who knew by every testimony that ery vé 
Sent by Him to mortals here, as she nestled her little brown head on his ee — _ampicadearp welled ipooniid ba 99 eT can impress men that his cause was lost, ac- — 
That the balm of faith may enter tucaiiien 60 deate teal h al 4 and said, ‘Be a good boy, now, and tell me O Samuel, I was thinking how you must knowledged the great Arabian for the first ed wi 
Tn the souls so tossed and drear. oie A eel very muc arme all the truth; remember George Washington, have looked, coming up the street with your time as the prophet of God; and Mazzini tury, ' 
Racing, Wis., April, 1872. Martan BEron. The ae day, Friday, the peal oii dear.” 1 walk, your hands clasped solemnly be- | over and over repeated that marvelous experi- hold : 
prides - Laie aaa, “ak tana ieaiiiams eames Seniheteh The deacon smiled, just a trace of trouble | hind you, till you got to the gate, and saw me | gnoe, No reverse of fortune made him less dresse 
G@ OF THE HEARTH AND HOME. we fap bey g in his smile, and taking the hands that held | hanging up your shirt in the front yard; then | powerful. No amount of disaster ever shook che ec 
When o’er the land the last faint flush a =a whe a, him captive, in his own, said: “Well, little | how suddenly you broke into your week day | 5; ions’ confid dren. 
Of sunset, fading in the west “Can’t tell certain when I shall be back; , ing finished stride!” Ha, ha! and they both laughed t oe a ae Se ae eres Of 
menuttien witen tte twilight —_ probably not till Monday noon; guess there’s woman, I had everything finished up last | “ es , hat ney aughed to- | he must have trusted ever betrayed him. He 
The tumult of the world to rest, wood enough split to last till then. Good-by,” night, ready to start for home on the five | a er till the tears came. passed through countries where to be discov- accep 
The thoughts they think, the words they say, | he said, and was gone * | o'clock train. Somehow I must have been | | Supper over, dishes washed, baby asleep, | ered was to die, through armies of spies and — 
Who sit by every hearth of home, The 7 onan : en een uncommon tired, or else it was the heat, least- | and Susie telling stories to the twins, the dea- | police and political enemies, like a spirit submi 
Breath odors through each after day, polite a ieteee on — ~ - to her ways, I dropped to sleep in the depot and | con and his wife started for church. “Don't | oiothed with the old gift of invisibleness to their | 
From low-roofed hut, or lofty dome. all-washed Cinner cisnes, and wit one foot missed the train. Then I thought I’d take | be too humble, Samuel,” she whispered at the tal This infl tet * sins; 
Chorus. on the cradle rocker, she scoured the knives, | yy nine o’clock trai d get h sa. | door, “work in a little spice if aril mortal eyes. is influence, rising in some 
Then we’ll pledge now each heart, while she told the story of ‘Jack and Gili,” to ~~ age rAhocon train, and get home at mid: | JBases Fore SS & FOR Cam, a eases to an ascendency such as has hardly centu 
And we'll join here each hand, the twins ’ night, so’s you wouldn’t be so lonesome Sun- | step on your corns when it’s time to stop.” been given to the greatest religious teachers, becom 
That the sweetest of perfumes ; ; day, but we broke down, and just got here| The meeting was open as usual: then | was employed unswervingly for his single end tunate 
Shall breathe through the land, When the last kettle was washed, the kitch- | pif an hour ago. Then to think, after walking | Brother Dean was called upon for a report pie < : tory, | 
That the hearth shall be en stove and table brushed and scoured to the ’ S i and it was employed successfully. Cavour e 
eee eee 1 sh ; through town, from the cars, and folks a | from India. made Italy; but it was due to Mazzini, and postio 
The heart’s dwelling: place, usual shade of black and white, the baby |) o4in? at thei to church” A little wiry, black-eyed man rose and said: ; F time, 
And the best we can be asleep in her little nest of a cradle, “bless her!” ee ee “ ni , ‘ ‘+ | not to Cavour, that such making was possible ; ~y 
Shall to home lend a grace. she washed the pretty twin faces till they| “20 think, Samuel,” she broke in “after | Brethren, it’s not much use reporting from | that the idea of nationality had revived; that with ¢ 
Wikewendieaiing ens witbecey mem blushed Jike red peppers, then settled them in | ‘®t dreadful trial, you should walk into your | heathen countries, when right in our midst men accustomed from .infaney to think of they r 
When day’s full glory floods the sky, | their trundle bed for a nap. front gate, and find your wife hanging out | deacons travel on Sunday, and deacons’ | their next neighbors as foreigners had come = th 
And all to earnest work have gone, Dear little woman! She looked so fatigued as | ‘thes in your front yard, and you a deacon of | wives wash and hang out their clothes betes | tolong for the unity of their nation, to be- things 
E’en then a thought of home is nigh ; she came from the bedroom, and stopped to | 8°d standing in the church! Ob, dear! what | UF very eyes as we walk to the house of God: jieve that Italy was above her provinces, to iat 
And every one will work for eaeh— reenslen : do you suppose the Lord will do to me for I call for an explanation. postpone hatreds and jealousies and causes diculo 
For love shall be the queen of home; rush a fly from under the mosquito net over D Flint tried ise, but bod 
And strains of melody shall reaeb the baby, it would have made your back ache | ‘inking this was washday? I don’t think,” eacon Aunt tried to rise, bus somebody | of division, some as old as civilization, ave 
O’er all the world, where e’er we roam. to look at her, But the cheery heart in the | *#¢ #dded, “he'll be very hard on me, because pulled him down, and the next minute the | many involved in their creed, some few—like to cha 
tine, weary body asserted itself, and she smiled | Yeste'day was my Sunday, though I had such whole congregation was electrified by the | thedifference of civilization between North and , Soci 
Then we'll pledge now each heart, with the thought of all yr would do before | 2 8i¢k headache, it seems I didn’t know much soune of a sweet womanly ve, ee South Italy—fearfully real, to the one grand cate a 
“And we'lljoin here each hand, pag celia ictnting about the day. I'll tell you what, Samuel, I'll Now, O Lord, establish thy word unto thy | end, the restoration of Italy to herself. His lately 
suds breathes Wioeugh the land “I must slick my hair over a little, sosif any | S*#¥ 4t home with the babies to-night, and you servant, so shall I have wherewith to answer | writings, spread broad cast by secret presses, — 
That the hearth shall be ever one should come I wouldn’t spoil the deacon’s | °".80 to meeting, and then piece out your eine eet coroncheth me, for 2 trust 1 Ary | hed popalarized the new faith; hie disciples pate 
The heart's dwelling-place, reputation,” she said to herself, going up to Guaday to-morrow; won't that do? ees Leet ae an - | bad made 1s the Gest eljest of the Societies, — 
And the best we can be the little glass that hung between the kitchen | But the deacon couldn’t get over it—his brother, you shall have an. explanation,” and | he himself had converted the Italian leaders, their 
Shall to home lend a grace etedecs, heart was heavy; and while his wife was busy | ™ 4 simple, almost ehlld-like way she tele the | till when the hour at last arrived, and Orsini’s school 
Gh, snsned hearth of heme! we hese Jest Chet 6 gues ofc. cumtenmn festie® te 08 in the kitchen he put on his hat, and with story of her pepo and the deacon’s delay, | will had done its work on Napoleon’s mind, than t 
Life’s first and noblest lesson learn, the window, and seemed to tangle itself.all up | BS hands clasped reverently behind him (his then added: “‘My brother, judge nothing be- | and Garibaldi had driven the Bourbon to a the sa 
or saat i rts: grt pul in the wavy brown hair P| Sunday walk) slowly and solemnly he walked | fre the time, until the Lord come. For we | fortress, and Cavour was ready “to strike We. 
Oh alee aetilinn ‘aban ‘dear “Oh, how pretty !” she said, with a blush and | ©U¢ to the clothes-line. ee ey ne the judgment-seat of Christ, | quickly and strike hard,” Italy was ready to two hi 
At eve or morn, at noon or night, a laugh like a child’s. ‘“‘Guess if somebody’d Most of the clothes were dry, for the sun a aanee papery vem coy ount of himself’) take advantage of the blow, and become once pers 
Let love keep aye the hearth-fire clear, been at home I’d had a kiss, then!’ and off | was very hot; and one by one he dropped the Suey = es pt spent a peel more the nation she has since remained—a dred y 
a . . . e . i i i : i 
Preah each ie | sew be wor mony tno no the at went |e youre wn peace i | a ee Sete | an 
Then we'll pledge now each heart, How like magic the white curtains went up humming to himself, “Have pity, Lord; O | Goa. as mine is. ‘For I am persuaded that crap ecto oe till iis ve pred ae po eate 
’ ™ . , ’ 
And we'll join here each hand, and the cobwebs came down; how the best- | Lord, forgive.” ith par lif , ‘aa but a nation still united, industrious, an grease 
That with truth, love, and beauty room looking-glass shone after its polishin Mrs. Flint was washing dishes, and nearly -~ . ed eath nor life, nor angels, nor princi- | free,— London Spectator. what i 
We'll fill all the land; and the old daguerreot fs. - : ~ dropped her best glass dish aie the deacon palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor spa age accommo: patien 
sis dha tenet all be exes mm ae ype of *‘Samuel in his epee Ser pe g ’ bs ” | things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any | 4 NOISELESS WAY OF FEEDING A COAL Only 
The heast’s dwelline-vi best days’’ never shone through so clean aj Walked in with the clean clothes. “I couldn’t ther erent hel te able t6 : FIRE. 
eee surface as it did that day. So the time fi stand it, Martha,” he said, in explanation . ee ee _ — iste It is n 
And the best we can be rerenitbrsnl enter i ‘4 ew, Ye rat > pcre faa! hie 4 P Ne “ : from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, You know what a racket is caused, even by proper 
Shall to home lend a grace. Ion. ms nme ce " coi ier er. Pog als gi * mes pa ip oom © | our Lord.’ ”’ ; the most careful hand, in supplying coals to a study 
, - nee e wakened early, entirely 2 9 WENEE FOS 7" Cae See ey The next morning, the Rev. Henry Brown | grate or stove, and how, when the perform- body, 
MISCELL ANEOUS ree se a woutenes headache me had the : pe wr st sary ejaculated a disapprov- | and his wife called very unceremoniously on | ance is undertaken by Biddy, it becomes al- diseas 
i j j e ‘ . , * ” ‘ . ’ S 
artes day before. : Now for the washing, she said | ing, “My ~. and went into the other room | the new deacon. “We knew it wouldn’t be | most distractin g. If you don’t remember, pulsiy 
1 to hassel, i want to have is all done, the | 00 ape ep aiagrtghtinds te washing day here,” laughed Mrs. Brown, “so | take notice the first time you are ill, or you eome 
THE DEACON’S WIPE, | Ntcen cleaned np, and my drenechanged be-| By and ty the people began to come trom | we cae ay. could hardly walt to get bee | havea dear patent in your care, or the baby are 
— oon. ; iteres rai tot ba ‘ ‘ 

Deacon Flint had decided to move; had de- Gaiety Greution 6 05 nat 40: wahew too] ety ened to here then 5 a Banter = oe moneyed — pong said - | is in a quiet slumber. Let some one bring on en wh 
cided to move to C.; had decided tocommence | children, she slipped out into the kitchen, | premises; They gazed and stared, and looked | j . tenet sna hapten, r ohne Sater | her cocbeontio or cheval, and suten yew culties 
moving at precisely five o’clock Monday morn- | puilt are pal ~ : ik pen PO fo a lane :" ing you up into the pulpit. ; : | recollection. Well, the remedy I suggest is ever, |i 
Seeddeaneaaaeatbamsientbaatbbadion’ Wratien |cne anh each? ovene onan okt of canashans | @ hemmbte toon, i Ghin’s acter Wien; bo send | ted een, tne the eotantied, Wille | to pun the cxatn (or coal) tn: Mite papentamy uable 1 
morning, you might, had you been an early a ens ies hi seasons ng wr of ete es , hie rand si h ri “ od hi ma > sane | tates Mashing tien 9 aiet, “SA so ashamed | each holding abouta shovelful. These can be So v 
ian dns ni thd Ginaen, Givened of his >a ae - rs — oe spite of all her hin- pes pa ite : Aa Je cong om a Me oon of myself after I got through, I wanted to hide | laid quietly on the fire, and, as the paper ig- Wome 
cist anil adateeaiieditiaien thebinn the tev —— or nv “ be O was cross, she was i oe - er 1en ‘‘fell to . ing. | my head under the deacon’s coat! ’twas the | nites, the coals will softly settle in place. work, 
sicigeiinenh Geldn titel sid anging out the clothes so snowy white they | re w "4 ter, two cme ato softly | first time I ever spoke in meeting in my life.” | You may fill a coal-scuttle or box with such and ed 

arpe . dazzled her eyes as the sun shone on them, | aroun is nec ,and a dear voice said, “Forget | “L hope it won’t be the last, Mrs. Flint, if | parcels ready for use. For a sick-room, & ‘ 

There is no need of saying what he did next, | One end of the clothes-line ran nearly out to | all about it, dear, and I’ll”— a knock at the | you always speak as much to the purpose as | nursery at night, or even for a library, the = 
or what Mrs. Flint - ve then. the front fence through the side yard, and the | door interrupted,and she went to open it. | you did last night,” said the minister, coming plan is fares Just try it. Besides it is - — 

They went throu e tearir i io . : , Ke , 4 inet e sal 
is mfr site wanate map Bamana whitest, nicest clothes were hung there, of | She had brushed her brown wavy hair, and | forward. | so cleanly. If you don’t choose to provide ing to 
endiiiel ietinon pales. cero wee heres = Srsbet dressed in a cool white muslin dress, with far-| “Yes,” broke in his wife, “Henry said he’d | yourself with paper-bags, you can wrap the enoug! 
siailatiaiiens loakah Guadiaun, sencitan of | How spend people are passing,’’ she thougbt between dottings of pink, and looked not a bit | always advocate women’s speaking in meeting | coals in pieces of newspaper at your leisure, . 
a vets cr a are ger ht c eps to herself, and how they all stare at me; | like the guilty little wash-woman she was. She | after this.” and have them ready for use when occasion Rey. 
mevectoprningh dere rl a rete ~ os ques it must be the clothes though, instead of | opened the door, and Deacon Frost and Elder | “It was capital!” said Mr. Browu, recross- | requires. Perhaps Biddy will kindly do it for tle sto: 
dised oh ties pid : -s (sg S vray to the = and she tondenty pinned the rear of one | Cummins introduced themselves, and walked | ing the room to where the deacon stood. you; or, better still, the children, if the house ist: J 

. M. i ; “ 113 ; . . Yi ‘ , : anit ‘ i 
“Blessed be nothing!” Te tae inate of the deacon’s shirts to the line. “Hark! | in with stately bows. Deacon Flint rose from | “Just what Job Dean has needed for a long | is so sunshined, will attend to the wrappitg: . 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


In the Middle Ages, the work of women 
was clearly defined and unmistakable. If they 
were of the lower class, they made the clothes, 
spun the linen, kept the house. If of the 
higher, they received the guests, they embroi- 
dered, they presided at tournaments, and they 
were the family doctors. They knew the vir- 
tues of those simple herbs which they gathered 
in the garden and the fields; from these they 
concocted plasters and poultices for bruises and 
hurts, which must have been common enough 
inthose days. Nicolette—in the old French 


| don with his mother and sister, Mazzini was | waiter; directress for director, and so on, and 





| 


there, and being very fond of Margaret Fuller 
he desired to see her friends. Mrs. Clarke 
heard of his intended visit with alarm, and 
said to her son, “Oh, do not have anything to 
do with Mazzini; he will certainly get us into 
trouble, and if we go to Italy we shall be sus- 
pected of conspiracy and sent out of the coun- 
try. Don’t have anything vo do with him.” 
But Mazzini, unconscious of the anxiety he 
was causing, made the call, and by his gentle 
bearing, dark wild eyes and enthusiasm en- 
tirely conquered Mrs. Clarke and her fears and 


novel—handles Aucassiu’s shoulder till she | She said to her daughter when he had gune, 
| “Sarah, don’t you think we can do something 


gets the joint into its proper place again, 


when she applies a poultice of soothing herbs. | ° help hi 


For medical purposes—perhaps also for a se- 
eret means of warming their hearts when they 
grew old—they brewed strong waters out of 


many a flower and fruit. All the winter long | it 


| 


—when there was little fighting, and therefore 
few disorders save those due to too much or 


| 


| 
| 





too little feeding—they stayed in the castle and | 


studied the art of healing. With the spring, 
came dances, hawking, garland making, sit- 
ting in the sunshine and under the shade, 
while the minstrels sang them ditties, and the 
knights made love, and preparations were 
made for the next tournament. 

Here, it seems, was a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of Jabor. Both man and woman 
had to work. Why not? Man fought, tilled 


im set up his revolution ?” 
TEA GATHERING IN CHINA. 

As regards the collecting and selling of tea, 
is done as follows: The peasantry collect 
the leaf, each family its own little parcel, sun- 
dry it before the doors of their cabins, and 
convey it to some pack-house in the districts, 
loosely packed in cotton bags. In every dis- 
trict are many pack-houses, owned or rented 
by native tea-dealers from the ports, and the 


| Peasant has the advantage of competition. 
| He sells, of course, where he gets most, and is 
not wanting in cleverness at a bargain. The 


tea-dealer empties the bags into great heaps, 


| from which the leaf goes through the process 


’ | of firing in cast-iron bowls, made for the pur- 
traded. Woman spun, kept house, and healed. | pose. 


He then sorts into qualities, packs in 


Surgical operations, if any were required, | the usual leaded chests, and sends to a treaty 


were conducted in the handiest and simplest 
method possible—with the axe. 

There came a time when the art of healing | 
passed into men’s hands. Then, women had 
one occupation the less. They made up for 
this at first by becoming scholars. Everybody 
knows about the scholarship of Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Elizabeth. The ladies of the 
sixteenth century read everything, and knew 
everything. Then, too, under the auspices of 
Madame De Rambouillet, was born modern 
society. Learning went out of fashion, as 
social amusements developed. Then, women 
substituted play for work, and made amuse- 
ment their occupation. The art of housewif- 
ery vanished with that of healing. The occu- | 
pations of embroidery and spinning disappear- | 








ed with that of study. In the eighteenth cen- | 
tury, woman was either a fine lady or a house- 
hold servant. If the former, she gambled, 
dressed, received, and went out; if the latter, 
she cooked, and washed, and tended the chil- 
dren. 

Of course, the women of the last century | 


accepted, patiently enough, the role thrust | th 


upon them by circumstances. They were | 
submissive to their lords, were thankful for 
their kindnesses, and forgave them their many 
sins; and it was not till early in the present | 
century, that the blue-stocking appeared, to 
become a subject of ridicule. This was unfor- 
tunate, because the blue-stockings, in a desul- 
tory, hesitating way, only tried to recover a 
portion of woman’s lost ground. For a long 
time, women who studied were looked upon 
with disfavor and suspicion. Why could not 
they make samplers and puddings, and play 
on the harpsichord? Some of them—poor 
things !—were obliged to learn in order to be- 
come governesses. But, really, what more ri- 
diculous than that a woman should learn the 
same things asa man? Above all, why seek 
to change things? 

Social prejudices are almost as hard to erad- | 
icate as those of religion. It was not till quite 
lately that the feeling against woman’s rights 
as regards education was successfully combat- 
ed; and, even now, there are hundreds of re- 
spectable parents who would far rather send 
their daughters to a fashionable boarding- | 
school, where they are sure to learn nothing, 

| 
| 





than to a place where they will be taught with 
the same accuracy and thoroughness as men. | 

We go up and down, like a see-saw. After 
two hundred years, our women are going to | 
become students again; and after three hun- 
dred years they are going to become physi- 
cians again. Women can become at once | 
nurses and doctors; their gentleness, 
greater than that of some men, in spite of | 
what is said, is more uniform; they have more 
patience; they are ready to devote more time. 
Only the conditions of things are changed. 
It is no longer necessary to know merely the 
properties of simples: it is necessary also to 
study the anatomy and frame-work of the 
body, to gain experience in the symptoms of 
disease, to go through a great deal that is re- | 
pulsive and hard. It is no light thing to be- | 
come a physician. We do not think that | 
there will ever be a large proportion of wom- 
en who will have the courage to face the diffi- 
culties and brave the labor. Many may, how- 
ever, learn enough to make themselves inval- 
uable nurses. 

So will be restored the medieval condition. | 
Women will occupy themselves in household 
work, in study and literature, in looking after 
and educating children, in social amusements, 
in dances, music, and love-making. Man— 
poor, dear, patient animal!—goes on always 
the same: working for those he loves, striv- 
ing to keep the nest warm, and caring little 
enough for aught else.—Harper’s Bazar. 


—-s 


not | 


Rey. J ames F. Clarke tells the following lit- 
tle story about Mazzini, the Italian revolution- 
ist: Years ago, when Mr, Clarke was in Lon- 





| tive competition, this time 


port to be sold in open market. All these 
processes go on in the most open manner, and 
in the face of the keenest competition from 
first to last. Everybody knows where the best 
tea is picked, and runners daily convey to the 
ports the news of: the price per picul which is 
being paid for the sun-dried leaf, and, at the 
outset of the season, when only the finest teas 
are made, this news is a matter of the liveliest 
interest, alike to Chinese and foreign dealers. 
The finest tea, composed of the tender, bud- 
ding leaf, is necessarily limited in quantity, as 
the leaves are very small, and only a small 


proportion can be picked without injuring the | 


plant. When the chops ofsuch tea reach the 
treaty ports they are again the object of ac- 
to foreigners. 


Each fureign house has its friends among the 
dealers, and exerts all its influence to secure | 


these so-called fancy chops. The finest Con- 


gous and Souchongs go to Russia and Eng- | 


land. The finest Oolongs aud Greens go to 
England and the United States. 
The best and most wholesome tea, and also 


but Americans do not think so as yet, and no 


really fine teas of this sort come to this market | 


in quanties. But the very finest of Oolongs 
and Greens have always come, and of late 
years, most of the importers have yearly a few 
hundred chests of the fine Congous; there is 
now beginning to be asmall demand for them. 
There are also what are called “tea-taster’s 
mixtures,” made of fine Souchongs and 
Oolongs, in different proportions, according to 
the fancy of the mixed, with perhaps a touch 
of Flowery Pekoe, and the different houses 
furnish their friends with their particular com- 
pound, thus getting beforehand with the gro- 
cer, who seldom sells an unmixed tea. That 
there is so very little unmixed tea, and still 
less plain, fine Congou or Souchong sold by 
the grocers, is the fault of the demand, and not 
of the importers, wh» are ready and able to 
furnish anything that the public will pay for. 
If there were a new and peculiar sort of tea in 


China, and a demand came for it, no person, | 


were he king in fact, could establish a monop- 
oly in it.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
ieee on ceameait 
“WILL YOU TAKE SOME OF THE DRES- 
SING?” 


The use of the word dressing, instead of 


| stuffing, by the gentleman of the house when 


he carves a turkey, or a goose, or a chicken, is 


| one of the painful affectations of modern nice- | 
| ty in language, and, like many other niceties, 
| it exhibits the ignorance, instéad of the knowl- | 


edge, of the speaker. 

The cook, in preparing a turkey for dinner, 
cleans it, stuffs it and roasts or boils it; the 
materials with which she stuffs it are bread 
spices, &c., and that combination of materials 
is stuffing, and not dressing. There is nothing 


| in common between those two nouns, and | 
| nothing can justify the use of one for the | 


other. 

It would seem to be good corroborative proof 
of the old Calvanistic doctrine of total depravi- 
ty, that the misuse of a word is much more 
likely to be imitated than to be repudiated; 
and hence,if a Cockney Englishman speaks 
of his “luggage,” even an educated American 
is very apt to think that “baggage” is a vulgar 


. word; if John Bull speaks of “driving”’ in the 


” 


Park, the American is afraid to say “riding 
forever after; and, to bring the matter home, 
if Mr. Smith of New York asks Mr. Brown if 
he will take some of the “dressing,” Mr. Brown 
will send home a turkey from the market, in- 
stead of a sirloin of beef, for the express pur- 
pose of striking Mr. Green dumb by offering 
him “some of the dressing.’ 

There is a long list of ‘‘modern improve- 
ments” in language, of which those above-men- 
tioned are specimens; it includes waitress for 


e most agreeable to a trained palate, is un- | 
| doubtedly the simple Congou of Souchong; 


so forth, and so following; but I think that 
“dressing” is the very prettiest of the small 





| this brief essay. —G., in Evening Post. 





THE FLOWER CLOCK. 


The flowers of certain plants are so sensi- 
tive to the effect of light and heat that they 
open and close at exactly the same time from 
day to day, marking the sun’s altitude and in- 
clination. This fact was made, by Linnzus, 
the great botanist, the basis of many experi- 
ments and observations, resulting in the ar- 
| rangement called his “floral clock.” It con- 
sisted of three divisions, containing flowers 
that open and close earlier or later according 
to the state of the atmosphere. This was the 
“meteorological division,’ and indicated the 
state of the weather. A “tropical division,” 
as it was called, contained flowers that marked 
sunrise and sunset; and a “horological divi- 
| sion,” consisting of flowers that open and close 

at fixed and invariable hours. It is a curious 
| fact that there are twenty-four varieties of 
| plants whose blossoms open successively at 
the different hours of the day and night. 
Looking over his list, we find the day-lily 
opens at5 o’clock, A. M., and evening primrose 
at 5 o’clock, P. M. Midnight belongs to the 
“cactus grandiflorus,” or night-blooming cere- 
us, whose magnificent flour expands and dif- 
fuses a subtle perfume soon after sunset, grad- 
ually unfolds, and then closes just before day- 
dawn, when its strange mission is ended. 
The African marigold opens at 7 o’clock in 
the evening and closes at 4, if the weather be 
fair. If it does not open, rain is certain for 
the next day. It is said the flowers of the 
water-lily close and sink into the water pre- 
cisely at sunset, rise again to the surface and 
expand with sunrise. Pliny described the lo- 
tus of the Euphrates, which followed the same 
order; and the reverence-which was paid by 
the Egyptians to the lotus is supposed by 
| some to be from this association with the sa- 
cred sun. Flowers and fruits of the lotus are 
engraven on Eastern tombs and monuments, 








and adorn the heads of their sculptured dei- 

| ties. Besides the ‘floral clock,” there is a flo- 

| ral calendar in which each month is marked 
by its own loyal tlower.—Christian Weekly. 


~ HUMOROUS. — 





Does it hurt a joke to crack it? 

Attached couples—Oyster shells. 

Hop merchants—Dancing masters. 

A man in the write place—An editor. 

Two porcupines make one prickly pair. 

To make both ends meet—Bow very low. 

A drawing-room—The apartment of a den- 
tist. ; 

How to handle a red-hot iron—Wait until 
it cools. 


| A sad dog—One who tarries long at his 
| whine. 

| Somebody says that a percussion-cap is like 
death because it is a debt-o’-natur’ (detona- 
tor). 

Why is an omnibus strap like conscience ?— 
Because it is an inward check on the outward 
man. 
| “Hallo, Jack, where did you buy those 
| fish?” “I didn’t buy ’em.”” “Well, where 
| did you get them ?”’ “I hooked ’em.”’ 
| “Whipping is the best thing to make chil- 
' dren enlightened,” said old Mrs, Bitterkins. 
| “I never whip mine but it makes ’em smart.” 

An experienced boy says he regards hunger 
and the chastening rod as about the same 
thing. They both make him holler. 

“What shall we name our little boy ?’’ said 
a young wife to her husband,: “Call him Pe- 
| ter.” “Oh, no; I never knew any body nam- 
| ed Peter that could earn his salt.” “Well, call 
| him Salt Peter, then.’ 

California will appreciate the following from 
| an Eastern exchange: “A verdant-looking 
Vermonter appeared at the office of a chemist 
| with a large bundle in a yellow bandana, and 
| opening it, exclaimed, ‘There, doctor, look at 
| that!’ ‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘I see it.’ 
| ‘What do you’ call that, doctor?’ ‘I call it 
| iron pyrites.’ ‘What, isn’t that gold?’ ‘No,’ 
| said the doctor; and putting some over the 
| fire, it evaporated up the chimney. ‘Well,’ 
said the poor fellow with a woe-begone look, 
| ‘there’s a widder-woman up in our town has 
| a whole hill of that, and I’ve been and mar- 
ried her!’ ”’ 

Judge Chambers, of the Belmont County 
| (Ohio) Common Pleas, is an old bachelor. 
Ata party in St. Clairsville the other evening, 
a young lady was standing in a draught, when 
the judge stepped up and remarked, “Miss 
—, I will protect you from the draught with 
my person.” She replied, “Do you promise 
always thus to guard and protect me?” 
| Through his proverbial gallantry, he replied, 
| “I do.” Extending her hand, she remarked, 

“Juage, you will recollect this is leap-year.”’ 
The judge was for a moment nonplused, but 
finally he succeeded in saying, “You must ask 
my mother.” 
The Rey. John Brown courted a lady up- 
ward of six years, and was so singularly mod- 
| est and bashful that he had never ventured to 
/ kiss her. One day it occurred to him that it 
would not be a bad thing to do. So it is re- 
corded he said: “Janet, my woman, we've 
been acquainted now for six years, an’—an’— 
I've never got a kiss yet. D’ye think I may 
take one, my bonnie lassie?” The reply was 
wonderfully characteristic of the Scottish 
maiden, “Just as ye like, John,’ said she, 
“only be becoming and proper wi’ it.” “Sure- 
Ply Janet,” said John; “we'll ask a blessing.” 

The blessing was asked, and the kiss exchang- 
ed. “O woman,” said the enraptured but 
still devoted minister—"“O woman, but it was 
gude! We’ll noo return thanks.” And-they 
did. 


| 
| A matter of course—Racing. 
| 
| 


| 
| 





set, and hence I have given it precedence in | 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 


Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
Dee. 10 


3 BEACON 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN, 

The Trustees of the HAdNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer mogths, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C, Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once............++++- $ 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session............+++ 10.00 
CNN ¢ttcesendaarerendctnaunmiaessonda 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.00 
For students who have attended two full 

courses in other respectable Medical Col- 

Odes o vee lbeche bursiiedbbdcstees ved 50.00 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 
FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. 2m 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYO R, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 


Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upen all Diseases. 1 Jan. 27, ’72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ta” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 








Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
ll furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 
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THE 


HALL TREADLE 


% FOR 
SEWING MACHINES 


—= 
BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


S. 8. HOUGHTON & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES* 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 

French Flowers Imported by 

8. 8. HOU: le 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported b OVOETIT- AAR 

8.8. HOUGHTON & Co. 
French and English Hats Imported b 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported b 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, ea b 
8.8. OUGHTON & CO. 
—aT— 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston, 


ERY variety Embroderies and laces 

ERY variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods, 
ERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
ERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes. 
ERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAM BURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 

HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 ets., very cheap! 
HAN BURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirabie! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 ¢., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 
HOUGTON, 8. 8. & COs soll Fine Veilings 


HOUGHTON, S. S. & COs, sell Fine Lace Goods 


jeap: 
HOUGHTON, 8. 8. & CO., sell Lace 
Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell’ Dress “Trim- 


ae Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S.'S. & CO., sell Fine Dress But- 
tons Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. S- & COs, sell Linen Towels at 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 

IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS. 
8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., . 

IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & Cu., 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

8.58. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

5.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO, 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, VeT¥ 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 
Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 

Threads, Small 


Wares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &¢., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


<<<<< 





alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 








By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with thfs than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
ordinary Family Machine. The Machine a/ways 
starts and runs the right way, and can be stopped in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. yarrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for Descriptive Cir- 


cular. 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St., Boston. (Qf Agents wanted. 

Mar. 30. 13t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


(a Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M, to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


TORNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Ceurt Sq-, Beston! 











C. W. TURNER. H. R. CHEeneEy, 
June 24. ly 
F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Besten, Mass. 


Freperic VoGL, 
8. C. VoeL. ly May 27. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 
Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(a FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN. t 








Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 


BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 


Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 CnxstNur Sr., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL may always be had at this 


Store. e rie é 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store - a e ° . 5TREMONT ROW. 
Store. ; ‘ ° . 72 TREMONT ST. 
Store, Pavilion . 65 TREMONT ST. 
Store 131 TREMONT ST. 


Next Door to Winter St. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 3m. 


‘THE COMING CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. _ 
Te be Ready Jaly ist. 


The Standard. 


By L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, and 


H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Price, $1.50. 

As the previous works of these gentlemen have had 
very merked success in the Kast and in the West, the 
coming book cannot fail to be the Success oF THE 
Season! ; 

Specimen pages sent free on application. 


‘Managers of SAB3ATH SCHOOLS are becoming 
more and more convinced that the beautiful Singing 


Book, 
Glad "Tidings, 


Price 30 cts. paper, 35 cts. b’ds) is one of the very 
est books. 


WINNERS NEW SCHOOLS 


— FOR THE — 
Piano-forte, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, 
Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, Clarionet, 
Flute, Flageolet, costing but 75 cts. each, are just 
what are needed for cheap and attractive instruction 
books. 


Charming Song. THE GATES AJAR. Thomas. 40. 





The above Books and Piece, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
May ll. tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary an@ 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
12858 d Av New York City. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 
By Elizur Wright, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

This is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, with steel- 
engraved diagrams, making life insurance, as it is 
and as it ought to be, intelligible to all. It confains 
268 tables, never before published, giving the various 
values, for every year of its possible existence, of ev- 
ery desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs insur- 
ance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of 
$5.00. Address 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, 














office. 


May 4. 39 State Street, Beston, 4 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157.] 
that this general attendance can only be ac- 
complished by the joint social influence and 
jon of men and women. 

, That the Cincinnati Convention 
ofso-called “Liberal” Republicans, by refusing 
to recognize a woman as from Cali- 
fornia, by adopting a platform which dis- 
franchises woman, though it enfranchises 
the leaders of the’ Rebellion and, by nom- 
inating for President a well-known op’ 
nent of Woman Suffrage, has failed to estab! 
any claim to the support of Woman Suffra- 


ts. 

oe That we await the action of the 

epublican and Democratic National Conven- 
tions, reminding them that the Republican 
party, having conferred suffrage upon the ne- 
at bound by consistency to confer suffrage 
upon women ; and that the Democratic party, 
havin extended suffrage to poor white men, 
should extend it to all citizens, irrespective of 


oy ee That Woman Suffrage, which 

means Woman’s Equality in the family, will 

result in greater purity, constancy, and per- 

manence in the marriage relation, and in a 

pa pen standard of personal, social, and politi- 
morality. 

OLIVER JOuNSON, editor of the Weekly Tri- 
bune, being invited to address the meeting, 
said that he had been an advocate of Woman 
Suffrage for thirty-five years, and was glad to 
hear the resolutions, as they presented the 
cause before them in its proper aspect. The 
champions of Woman Suffrage had no reason 
to be discouraged. His position required hime 
to read a great many newspapers, and he dai- 
ly saw the advancement of the suffrage move- 
ment. He had no faith in political wire-pull- 
ing and manipulating; but when the people 
were ripe for Woman Suffrage, every political 
party would be glad to take it up, and Woman 
Suffrage would be insured. The proper way 
to secure Woman Suffrage was by the dissemi- 
nation of the truth. The progress that had 
been made was due to the presentation of the 
truth.. He did not believe it would be three 
years before one, two, or three States would 
grant Woman Suffrage. He intimated tbat 
Massachusetts or Iowa would be the first to 
grant it; and, after that victory,the Suffrage 
movement wuuld advance so rapidly that it 
would be difficult to keep up with it. 

The Rev. H1raM P. Crozirr next spoke, con- 
trasting public sentiment now and thirty years 
ago, when Oberlin was founded by the most 
progressive men of their time. And yet when 
Lucy Stone, who was one of his classmates at 
that institution, took the first rank in her class 
for scholarship, Oberlin refused to allow her to 
read her own thesis. Now Oberlin allows all 
women the same right as men, and six State 
universities concede equal rights to women. 

Mr. BLACKWELL in supporting the first res- 
olution, said that women were less belligerent 
than men, and that they would do away with 
the barbarous warfare between nations. We 
should demand suffrage for woman because she 
is so different from man in mental and moral 
characteristics, aud because this difference 
needs to be recognized in a government truly 
representative. 

The first resolation was then adopted. 

The second resolution was carried. 

Mr. D. R. Latham, of Williamsburg, object- 
ed to the third resolution, which recommend- 
ed the participation of men and women at the 
primaries. He thought women were too fine 
for that. They had always been looked up to 
as a finer grade of human beings. It would 
not do to bring them in company with a set of 
blacklegs. He thought there was another side 
to the story. When a woman got into a car, 
the hard working man, be he ever so tired, will 
get up and give her his seat. 

A woman from the audience—That isn’t so, 
| Laughter. ] 

Lucy Stone—I am glad to hear that our 
presence is needed at the primaries to purify 
the atmosphere there. [Langhter.] The 
gentleman ought to remember that the men, 
whose presence he is afraid will contaminate 
us, make the laws for us. [Long-continued 
applause, which interrupted her for several 
minutes.]} 

Mr. Latham still insisted that the women 
had not muscle enough, had not size enough, 
had not courage enough, had not brute 
strength enough to attend the primaries. The 
men would fight, as is often the case, and the 
women might get the worst of it. 

Lucy Stone—Well, sir, you may be sure that 
there is no man who will fight as desperately 
for an office as we will for the right to own our 
babes, which we have notnow. |Tremendous 
applause.} If I have to get bruises and to 
come with bruises out of the primary meeting 
in order to get the right to my child, very well. 
T’'ll take them then. [Applause.] 

Mr. Blackwell thought the men would not 
bruise the women; because they could only 
get an office by getting the votes of women, 
not by blackening their eyes. [Laughter.] If 
these are the men who attend primaries, let 
the women and the decent men vote them 
down. 

Mr. Latham (a powerful man)—This :nan is 
very spunky. Why does he not fight without 
the women to drive the rum-suckers and jacks 
and bobtails away? ([Laughter.] I say—— 

A woman—Order, order. 

Mr. Latham (at the top of his voice)—Mrs 
President, who has the floor? 

Lucy Stone—The gentleman has the floor, 
and the meeting will please preserve order. 

Mr. Latham continued his arguments in 
favor of separating the primary election places, 





and assigning different ones to men and differ- 
ent ones to women. He insisted that women 
were “‘a finer grade’’ of human beings. ‘‘Who,’’ 
he asked, “‘would let his wife or daughter go 
over a wet place and not carry her across.’’ 
[Laughter.] 

BEECHER PROPOSED FOR PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Latham’s objections were overruled, 
and the resolutions adopted. The fifth reso- 
Jution, criticising the Liberal Republicans be- 
ing read, Mr. Latham moved to nominate 
Henry Ward Beecher for President of the 
United States. 

Lucy Stone—We have no votes to cast for 
any President. 

Mr. Latham—But every one of you can in- 
fluence some votes. 

Luey Stone—All those in favor of nominat- 
ing Henry Ward Beecher for President of the 
United States will please to say aye. 

Three voices—aye. 

Lucy Stone—Contrary, no. 

Many voices—no. 

Lucy Stone—The motion is lost. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Latham—I think the men shouted so 
loud that every one thinks they have the ma- 
jority. I want another ballot. 

Lucy Stone—All those in favor of Mr. Beech- 
er’s nomination wil] please say aye. 

Two or three voices—aye. 

Lucy Stone—Contrary, no. 

Several hundred voices, many of them those 
of women—no. 

Lucy Stone—The motion is lost. 

Mr. Latham—I am satisfied. |Laughter.] 

The Convention then adjourned until even- 
ing. 

. EVENING SESSION. 

About six hundred persons were in attend- 
ance at the closing session. 

At 8, P. M., the President called the meeting 
to order and introduced Rev. JAMES FREE- 
MAN CLARKE, who made a most impregnable 
argument in favor of Woman Suffrage, show- 
ing the changes already effected, and the in- 
evitable tendencies of civilization towards 
Equal Rights for all. 

Mrs, CHARLOTTE E. WILBoUR read a bril- 

liant and forcible address, in the course of 
which she criticised with deserved severity the 
various political parties, and declared her de- 
termination not to support any one which was 
not true to the principle of Impartial Suffrage 
for men and women. 
_ Rev. Epwarp Ee@ieston said that I 
came prepared to say many excellent and ap- 
propriate things, if it were not past nine o'clock. 
But at so late an hour he would only tell the 
audience what he might have said, if he bad 
been called upon earlier in the evening. (Cries 
of *‘go on” and applause.| He proceeded to 
make a capital extempore speech of fifteen 
minutes, full of wit and wisdom, which proved 
a worthy close to a_very earnest and interest- 
ing meeting. 

The Convention then adjourned. - 

As no adequate reports have been made of 
the speeches, especially those of the evening, 
we hope to be able to reproduce some of them 
from the manuscript of the speakers ina fu- 
ture number of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 








NATIONAL SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE. 
PLATFORM AND RESOLUTIONS. 





We regret that our space will not enable us 
to publish in full the proceedings of the Con- 
vention which met at Steinway Hall, New 
York, on the 9th and 10th insts. The follow- 
ing are the platform and resolutions adopted. 

PLATFORM. 

Recognizing the equality of all before the law, they 
hold thatit is the duty of guvernment to mete out 
equal justice to all alike, without reference to sex. 

They pledgé themselves to oppose any re-opening of 
questions settled by the constitutional amendments 
that have emancipated and enfranchised slaves and 
women, 

They demand immediate and absolute removal of all 
disabilities imposed on rebels and women. 

They insist upon Civil Service reform, including the 
one-term principle and the election of President, Vice- 
President and Senators by the whole people. 

Revenue reform is also demanded, and a currency 
based on the wealth of the nation. 

Th-y acknowledge belief in the principles of refer- 
endum and minority representation, and oppose all 
land grants to railroad or other eorporations. 

Government should consider children and criminals 
as the wards of the State, and in intercourse with for. 
eign nations should cultivate the friendship of peace 
by settling differences by a congress of nations. 

For the promotion of these principles and the estab- 
lishment of aparty based thereon, the co-operation 
ofall citizens, without distinction of race, color, sex 
or nationalty, is invited. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That since the “right to vote’ is a right 
of every citizen of the United States, it is the duty of 
all patriotic women citizens to exercise this right in 
the coming Presidential election, and the duty of all 
ey men to remove the obstructions now block- 

ng their way. 

esolved, Thatas Cincinnati has refused, in the face 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, to recog- 
nize women as citizens, with the capacity to be legal 
representatives in a litical Convention, it is the 
duty of the women suffragists throughout the countr 
to send their representatives to Philadelphia aud Bal- 
timore to demand of each in turn justice for women, 
and thus test the rey of republicans and democrats 
alike to the on principles of freedom on which our 
government is based. 

Whereas, Horace Greeley, as editor-in-chief of the 
New York 7ribune,has for the past four years lost no 
opportunity to ridicule and falsify the spirit and pur- 
pose, the principles aud persons, of the suffrage move- 
ment of this country, thereby making that commer- 
cial journal an engine against the emancipation of the 
women of the nation; therefore, 

Resolved, That no woman with decent self-respect 
can aid, with voice or pen, in his election to the high 
position to which he is nominated. 

Resolved, That we, the women suffragists of the 
——. will work and vote with the great national 
party that shall acknowledge the political equality of 
woman. 

Kesolved, That in case neither Philadelphia nor Bal- 
timore shall recognize the full citizenship of woman, 
the National Woman Suffrage Committee shall call a 
national nominating convention at such time and 
place as they shall see fit. _ 


~ After the reading of the above, Mrs. Stanton 
arose and asked all to co-operate with their 








movement, and work with them, but not to 
forget that this was a woman’s meeting. 

Miss ANTHONY said she was for woman, 
for woman alone and her enfranchisement; 
she wanted no side issues, 

VicToRIA WoopHULL advanced to the edge 
of the platform, and in an earnest voice begged 
those that were seeking human rights to meet 
at Apollo Hall next day, and discuss there the 
rights of all human kind; after which she 
withdrew from the meeting, with her friends. 











BIBLE STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Extracts from an Epistle written by George 
Foz, in 1676. 


Starting with Numb. xi. 59, where Moses 
says, “I would all the Lord’s people were 
prophets,” G, Fox remarks,“ And surely all the 
Lord’s people are made up of both men and 
women.” Passing on through the different 
books of the Old Testament, he enlarges in 
quaint and simple fashion upon ‘Hannah’s 
fervent zeal, and speech and offerings; the wo- 
men assembling in troops at the tabernacle 
door, encouraged by Moses and the seventy 
elders; the call to women wise at heart, to 
work about holy things; the song of Miriam; 
Deborah’s exhortation and judgments ; Ruth, 
and Naomi; Abigail, and how she delivered her 
household from destruction, and was not told 
to go ask her husband (old churlish Nabal), at 
home; but she, innocent and wise, preached a 
brave sermon to David, who heard her patient- 
ly, and said, ‘Blessed be thy advice.’ And the 
widow woman, and the great woman to whom 
were sent Elijah and Elisha, and how the fam- 
ily of the latter woman was blessed, through 
her kindness to the prophet.” “How Solomon 
did not despise the prophecy that his mother 
taught him ; also of Manoah, Sampson’s moth- 
er whom the angel of the Lord told great things, 
and she told them to her husband, who did 
not reprove her; and of the woman of Tekoah 
preaching a sermon to King David. And what 
think you of Esther, he says, who by wisdom 
faith and virtue preserved her people ?’’ 

Closing this list of devoted mothers in Israel, 
he says, ‘‘And so these and such women are 
recorded to posterity, for their wisdom, and 
their virtue and their zeal and their faith as 
you may see: 2 Sam. xx.” 

Searching the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, he finds still more occasion to conclude 
that women are called of the Lord to the Gospel 
ministry, “Inasmuch as the Light enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, and in 
Christ is neither male nor female, and the grace 
which hath appeared unto all men.” 

Then he speaks of ‘‘Mary with faith beyond 
her husband, Elizabeth extolling the Lord, 
Anna the prophetess, who served God day and 
night in the Temple, and prophesied of Christ. 
How Christ commended Mary for anointing 
his feet, and wiping them with her hair.” 
“Many’’ he then says, “like Judas, carry the 
bag now, that would not have their wives nor 
their women bestow anything upon Christ or 
his poor followers.” How Christ, the Head of 
the Church, suffered the woman who was 
healed to speak before him, and if He, how for- 
bid in the church itself? The women cluster- 
ing in sorrow round his grave, and carrying to 
his doubting disciples the news of his resurree- 
tion—who then were the messengers? The 
weaker vessels. And to whom? The apostles. 

The woman of Samaria who converted many 
Samaritans to Christ. Again, how Mary sat 
at his feet and talked with him. Dorcas also 
full of good works, and alms-deeds, and a wo- 
men’s meeting at her grave, of widows mourn- 
ing her loss, Lydia, Priscilla, Phebe, Eurodias 
and Syntyche, women as St. Paul says, who la- 
bored with me in the Gospel, mentioned with 
men laborers in the same, Finally he exhorts 
brethren and sisters to stand firm in the glori- 
ous liberty of the Gospel, and administer heav- 
enly and temporal refreshment to such as need 
them, adding that the Spirit of Christ is suffi- 
cient to show them this truth, were there no 
Scripture for men’sand women’s meeting. As 
householders, providers, mothers, he thinks 
that to women specially, should come a greater 
share of godliness. “And how can men and 
women commune together for their religious 
help,” he says, ‘‘if men do all the communing ?” 

Republished in Friend's Review. c. c. H. 

ORANGE, May 4, 1872. 
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LETTER FROM ITALY. 


Rome, April 5, 1872. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—J] cannot suppose that 
Italy is beyond France or England on the 
question of the education of our sex; but 
Rome is something apart from the Italy of to- 
day, and so full of august memories of noble 
women, that my spirit burns within me as I 
walk her streets, and see the names of Royal 
wives inscribed upon the ruined temples by 
the side of their husbands, for generations to 
read in token of woman’s honored seat by 
man. One of the most beautiful r@ins here is 
the temple of the Antonines, which was 
erected by the Senate in honor to Faustina 
the wife of Pius Antoninus, and her name 
was inscribed there: afterwards the honor was 
conferred upon her husband. There the two 
names in large letters have stood for ages 
Judging from her busts, which we see in Rome 
and at Naples, Faustina must have been a 
woman of great strength and dignity. There 
is also a fragment of an altar dedicated to her, 








found near the Temple of Concord. Then we 
have the arch of Septimius Severus dedicated 
to him and to Julia by the goldsmiths and 
dealers; the Temple of Piety dedicated to 
the Caritas Romana, to the woman who 
nursed her father from her own breast until 
the hour of his deliverance from prison; the 
Aqua Jylia, a fountain so named by Agrippa 
in honor to the daughter of Augustus, who, I 
am sorry to say, was a bad daughter: the 
Baths of Livia, and the Portico of Octavia 
dedicated by Augustus to his mother. There 
are many other monuments to women which 
I might name. The largest memorial of all 
seems to be the tomb of Cecilia Metella out 
on the Appian Way. Ita matter of surprise 
that so immense a monument should have 
been devoted toa comparatively obscure wo- 
man. The inscription says only Cecilia Metel- 
la, daughter of Metella and wife of Crassus. 
It is noticeable that she is always called by 
her maiden name, and so it is inseribed first on 
the monument. It seems to have been com- 
mon among the ancients to call women by 
their family names, as much or more than by 
those of their husbands. I think the custom 
still prevails somewhat in the South of Europe, 
so that our squeamish American friends who 
object to see a woman’s whole name written 
out, because it smacks too much of indepen- 
dence, are really the innovators after all. 

The most interesting place perhaps which I 
have visited in Rome is the Catacombs. As I 
threaded my way through the dark labyrinths 
under ground, and saw the tombs hollowed in 
the rock, many of them being those of little 
children, I thought of those Christian women, 
those gentle beings firm as adamant, who for 
the love of Christ were willing to go into those 
gloomy abodes, and to lay their precious chil- 
dren, dying for air and light, in those dark 
sepulchres. Nothing in history was ever 
more touching to me than ‘‘Neander’s Memor- 
ies of the Early Christians.” One epitaph has 
always lingered in my thoughts, it is so short 
and so tender—‘“Sophronia, sweet Sophronia, 
thou livest in God.’’ Truly they must have 
lived in Him, to have passed triumphantly 
through so many sorrows. I have been read- 
ing Paul’s Epistle to the Romans during my 
stay here. 

My visit draws near to its close, and I come to 
the end of Paul’s letters, to the chapter where 
he sends messages of love to the men and wo- 
men in the church. He forgets none of the 
women, but names themall. “Salute Priscilla, 
and Phebe, and Mary, and the beloved Persis 
and Julia, and Claudia. Claudia was the 
daughter of Linus who is said to have been 
the first bishop after St. Peter. Paul was af- 
fected somewhat, undoubtedly, by the preju- 
dices of his sex, and in his scholastic moods he 
was inclined to put woman in a low place; but 
his heart is all right,and when he soared 
above the subtleties of his logic, he exclaimed 
“There is neither male nor female, but we are 
one in Jesus Christ.” 

The later church does not seem to have 
kept up the Roman respect for women. It 
made the Virgin Mary immaculate, before it 
could worship her; it canonized the Saints; 
but all other women were, in the eyes of the 
church, impure. The Pope would be defiled 
if he had a woman sing in his choir, and there 
are sacred places now, or until very lately 
have been, where no woman could enter any 
more than in the Holy of Holies of a Mahome- 
tan Mosque. 

There is another Rome of to-day, which 
speaks of women, not with the echoes of the 
past, but with a voice for the dawning future. 
This old Rome is now gathering to her bosom 
the women of our age, who have the artist’s 
eye and hand. She gives them the pure mar- 
ble from her old dominions to fashion into 
shapes of beauty and grace; and when they are 
ready to put the last touches upon the human 
face, she shows them some of her immortal 
countenances in marble that have lived 
through wars and tumults, and lain buried be- 
neath the lava of centuries, to come forth se- 
rene and beautiful, the admiration of the 
world. I shall weary you if I write too long, 
but I must mention the names of these woman 
artists as a parting tribute. Miss Hosmer my 
old school friend, I feund among her birds and 
flowers, with her Zenobia standing mute in 
one of her studios, her Sleeping Fawn, and her 
Night and Day in another; in another her 
Medusa, her Hero, her Fuuntain, ber little 
Puck, and her Beatrice asleep in her prison. 
She met with an accident of late, while hunt- 
ing, and had quite a narrow escape, but she 
appeared fresh and bright and original as ever. 
Miss Foley has her room full of portraits which 
seem to be her speciality. She has a medal- 
lion head of Excelsior, which I thought very 
fine. She is at work upon a fountain which 
seems to be her favorite at present. It was in 
her other studio, and I was sorry not to see it 
for want of time. Miss Florence Freeman has 
a charming chimney piece which she is at 
work upon; it represents the little children 
drawing in the Yule log, with other pretty 
fancies ; the ‘whole conception of the thing is 
exceedingly pleasing. I wish some of our rich 
Bostoniaus would send her an order for it. 
Miss Edmonia Lewis was in a studio quite 
near our hotel. I went to see her first of all. 
I found her at work, but she appeared willing 
and pleased to be icterrupted. She has a 
bust of Mr. Longfellow, which she has enjoyed 








doing very much. Some of her Indian figures 
are very pleasing; but the work she seems to 
like the best herself, is her Sleeping Children, 
They are indeed very sweet and lovely. She 
spoke with great affection and gratitude of 
Mrs. Cheney, and her other friends in America, 
Mrs. Freeman I visited last. She is English, 
but her husband is American. She had some 
portraits in clay, which I thought very spirit' 
ed; and was at work upon a clo¢k, surrounded 
by the Hours, graceful, plump, little children, 
The design was very pretty. 

I must close my too long letter, and if I haye- 
not wearied you, dear JOURNAL, perhaps I 
may send you sometime another greeting from 
the Old World. Yours truly, 

Martaa P. Lows, 











JEWISH FAMILY LIFE. 


The Jewish Messenger, speaking of the so- 
cial relations between Jews and gentiles, ob- 
serves that it is impossible there should not be 
some sort of social barrier between the Jew 
and the Christian. They cannot intermarry ; 
and it necessarily chills the kindness and inti- 
macy of family intercourse when all the young 
people know that friendship can never grow 
into anything else. In order to overcome 
this obstacle, many wealthy Jews have chosen 
to abjure their religion, and enrol their house-- 
holds in the Christian communion. But the- 
more high-minded and high-spirited among 
them shrink from doing this, and <ecept, ané 
even glory in, the position into which they 
were born. The Jews, therefore, lead, and 
must lead, on the whole, a family life marked 
by something of reserve and isolation. But 
the disadvantages they have thus to endure 
are not without their compensative advan- 
tages. Their family life, by being secluded, 
has gained in warmth and dignity. In very 
few families is there so much thoughtfulness, 
consideration, parental and fraternal affection,. 
reverence for age, and care for the youtg as in, 
Jewish families. The women, too, have been. 
ennobled, not degraded, by being thrown on. 
themselves and on their families for their 
sphere of thought and action. They are al- 
most always thoroughly instructed in busi- 
ness, and capable of taking a part in great af- 
fairs; for it has been the custom of their race 
to consider the wife the he]pmate—the sharer 
in every transaction that establishes the po- 
sition, or enhances the comfort, of the family. 
Leisure, activity of mind, and the desire to 
hand on the’torch of instruction from the wo- 
men of one generation to those of another, 
inspire Jewesses with a zeal for education, a 
love of refinement, and a sympathy with art. 
Homes of the best type are of course to be 
taken as the standard, when it is inquired 
what are the characteristics of a race as seen 
at its best; and European family life has few 
things equal to show to the family life of the 
highest type of Jews. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PANSsIES: “,, .. for thoughts,” by A.D. T. 
Whitney. Published by James R. Osgood 
& Co. Boston. 


These little poems have been gathered from 
papers and magazines in which they have ap- 
peared from time to time. A beautiful spirit 
of faith and hope pervades them all. “The 
Sparrows” and “A Violet’? have, with the 
greatest simplicity,a most touching beauty. 
The deep purple aud gold of the binding re- 
mind us of the richness and sunshine of the 
pansies, and give us a sense of rest before open- 
ing to the “thoughts” which are filled through- 
out with the trustfulness and delicate sensi- 
bility ofthe writer. Her friends, who are many 
will be glad to welcome this little volume to 
their hearts and homes. 


Missionary Herald reports from the four 
quarters of the globe: “Natal, in South Afri- 
ca,’ by Rev. J. Tyler; “Wanted, a Religion 
for the Hindoos,’”’ by Rev. N. G. Clark; “Give 
us Something Fresh and Stirring; “A Visit 
to the Missions;’ ‘‘Micronesia Mission;” 
“North China Mission ;” “Mahratta Mission, 
Western India; ‘‘Mission to Spain;” “Wo 
man’s Work ;” ‘‘Miscellany ;” ‘““Donations.’’ 


Mrs. Craik’s very good novel, “Hannah,” is 
creating no little agitation in England. So 
identified has the better class of modern novels 
become with reform, that it would not be sur- 
prising were it to effect the desired object—a 
repeal of the law forbidding the union of a 
man with the sister of his deceased wife. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman’s Club. 

Monday, May 20th, the afternoon will be devoted- 
toa general meeting of the Club, to discuss its con’ 
dition, and to nominate officers for the ensuing year 
preparatory to the annual meeting. A full atten 
dance of members is requested, at 3}, P. M. 











THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVA NIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St... Phila, 
Will commence on Thursda y, October 3d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D>» 
May18. DEAN & SECRETARY. 6m 
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